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MENTAL HYGIENE COMES OF AGE 


Pavut Wirty 
Northwestern University 


Mental hygiene has proceeded in the 
few decades since its origin from a pre- 
occupation with abnormality and with 
problem cases to an emphasis on nor- 
mal, wholesome development and the 
prevention of behavior difficulties. Its 
growth has been accompanied by many 
far-reaching educational applications. 
In fact, mental hygiene is now considered 
by many educators as an attitude 
which influences the teacher’s behavior 
at all times—in his personal relation- 
ships with pupils, in his practices in 
marking, promoting, and counseling 
boys and girls, and in the major and 
minor incidents of his entire school day. 
This attitude is reflected by a classroom 
in which success, feelings of security, 
confidence, and mutual concern predom- 
inate and assure every child his chance 
te develop harmoniously, continuously, 
and happily. 

Thus, mental hygiene has come of 
age. And it is fortunate that, in the 
year 1942, it should have attained this 
stature, for now, more than ever be- 
fore, teachers need the help offered by 
this discipline in safeguarding their own 
mental health as well as that of boys 
and girls. 


In the schools to which I go, it is 
gratifying to note the extent to which 
this attitude prevails. It is found in the 
calm and reassuring climate that these 
teachers create in their classrooms. De- 
spite anxieties, worries, and the distrac- 


tions of a war-torn world, these teachers 
are offering boys and girls a stabilizing 
atmosphere which encourages the devel- 
opment and maintenance of balanced, 
poised personalities. In the weeks to 
come, these situations will grow progres- 
sively difficult to maintain. But many 
teachers recognize that effort in this di- 
rection is their first responsibility, and 
they can be counted on to do their part. 

Another indication of sound perspee- 
tive is found in the teacher’s concern 
that each child has a chance to find sat- 
isfaction in creative work. Expression, 
release and escape through worthy cre- 
ative endeavor are demanded by growing 
bodies and minds. Creativity appears 
in many forms: in handwork, music, 
writing, dramatization, and so forth. 
Through increased participation in these 
diversified activities, the teacher fre- 
quently discovers a potentiality that 
he little suspected in himself. And in 
this case his own expression has a sta- 
bilizing effect, yielding individual satis- 
faction and adding to his own mental 
health. Through these and other at- 
tempts to provide adequately for indi- 
vidual differences in interest and ability, 
the teacher develops wide interests «nd 
participates in varied activities. These 
interests lead him inevitably to a richer 
life in the community, which not only 
contributes to his own welfare but also 
gives greater vitality, meaning, and ap- 
plication to classroom endeavor. In the 
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..ys to come, responsibilities and de- 
. «ls for participation in community 
projects will doubtless increase, 
Teachers who are already imbued with 
the spirit of mental hygiene will find the 
transition relatively easy. 

In the face of these added responsi- 
bilites, teachers will need relaxation, 
recreation, and “escape.” They must 
attempt to develop patterns and de- 
signs for living which will include a bal- 
ance between work and recreation. Just 
as it is important for the pupil to find 
joyous expression in worthy play and 
recreation, so too in the case of the 
teacher, this is an imperative if mental 
and physical health is to continue. There 
are many readily accessible and rela- 
tively neglected avenues to which the 
teacher may turn. For example, it is to 
be hoped that many teachers will come 
to appreciate and secure the genuine 
satisfactions that are offered by the 
world of books. Through wide reading, 
they may obtain escape, change and re- 
laxation. They may also achieve a con- 
tinuous expansion of their own interests 
and their own horizons. In this way, 
their own mental health will almost cer- 
tainly improve. ‘ 

Another indication of the mental hy- 
giene approach is found in the renewed 
interest of teachers in language and 
its relationship to clearer thought and 
communication. It is not suprising that 








teachers are turning with enthusiasm to 
the new books on sematics and are find- 
ing that their own convictions and at- 
tempts at clarifying communication are 
corroborated and reinforced by the em- 
phasis in these volumes. They are at- 
tempting to insure that communication 
is clear and unequivocal as they lead 
boys and girls to recognize the varied 
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meanings which different words have and 
how context determines meaning. Per- 
haps the most important aspect of this 
endeavor is associated with conceptual 
terms. Words such as honesty, charity, 
and democracy illustrate this group. 
They form the “core” of the vocabulary 
in the social studies. And they fre- 
quently preclude communication, create 
confusion, and lead to misunderstanding 
or actual emotional disturbances. Some 
teachers have developed ingenious 
methods in dealing with these words. 
The following is a method employed by 
one group: The pupils make a list of 
new or confusing words that they en- 
counter in the social studies books dur- 
ing each week. Several words are singled 
out as most important in understand- 
ing the passages under consideration. 
These words are discussed by the chil- 
dren who develop definitions for them. 
These definitions, at the end of a period 
of discussion, fall into two classes. The 
first includes those words whose mean- 
ings, the children agree, are reasonably 
adequate. In the case of many of these 
words there are sometimes several 
equally acceptable and meaningful defi- 
nitions. These definitions are placed in 
Our Social Studies Word Book. But 
the meanings and definitions of other 
words, after considerable discussion, are 
still not agreed upon as clear and ac- 
ceptable. Committees are appointed to 
investigate these words further; they 
consult various sources for additional 


relevant information and submit the re- 
sults of their investigation for discus- 
sion at the next class meeting. In this 
way the meanings of many difficult words 
are clarified. Teachers-are finding that 
these activities have many far-reaching 
results; one of these is the development 
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of attitudes of tolerance, mutual con- 
cern and amity. These efforts are in- 
deed reassuring since part of the battle 
in achieving success in human relation- 
ships is won when language is clear and 
communication is unimpaired. 

At this time, it is important that these 
gains be preserved, extended and made 
the stock of teachers generally for they 
appear to offer the hope of the future. 
On occasions, many of us are inclined 
to lose faith in the nature of the world 
and of man, and to doubt the worth of 
individual effort. A balanced perspective 
is threatened by fears and anxieties; and 
insecurity becomes a shackling cloak for 
all of our endeavor. For these men and 
women, there is need for hope, and for 
a belief in the emergence of a world 
in which peace, cooperation, and se- 
curity are the prerogative of every per- 
son. This issue of Educational Method 
is designed to offer encouragement to 
this group. In the words of Bertrand 
Russell’, they may find inspiration and 
hope: 

. . . Every parent who brings up a 
child in such a way that he becomes ra- 
tional and kindly is achieving part of what 
must be done to make a happy world. 
Everyone who resists the temptations to 
intolerance which beset us all is helping to 
create a community in which differing 
groups can live side by side in mutual 
amity. One man can do little against a 
vast evil, but vast evils arise from adding 


1Reader’s Digest, October, 1941. 


together many little evils, and vast goods 
arise in the same way. 

You may say: “What can one man do 
against a world?” But if you were wicked 
you could do equally little for evil. Good 
and evil alike, however vast, spring from 
the efforts of individuals—not only of 
eminent individuals, but of the ordinary 
men and women of whom communities 
are composed... . 

We can set our faces against injustice, 
prejudice, falsehood, and cruelty. But it 
is not enough merely to go about over- 
flowing with vague benevolence. Our emo- 
tion must lead to work that is somehow 
connected, however indirectly, with the 
creation of a better world. . . . 

Complete despair is no more rational 
than blind optimism. There is not only 
cruelty and suffering. There is poetry 
and music, and love and aspiration, ris- 
ing triumphant over pain—showing us how 
splendid man can be at his best, inspir- 
ing us to live up to what is noble and 
turn away from what is petty and mean, 
. . . There are courage and endurance in 
many millions of human beings, heroism 
in countless humble homes scattered 
throughout the land. There is heroism in 
serving mankind. 

There have been in history, good periods 
and bad periods, but neither have been 
lasting. It is our misfortune to live in a 
bad period, but it will end. And it will 
end the sooner if we as individuals keep 
hope alive. 

And so, to the man tempted by despair, 
I say: Remind yourself that the world is 
what we make it, and that to the making 
of it each one of us can contribute some- 
thing. This thought makes hope possible; 
and in this hope, though life will still be 
painful, it will be no longer purposeless. 
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In every human society of which we 
have any record, there are those who 
teach and those who learn, for learning 
a way of life is implicit in all human 
culture as we know it. But the separa- 
tion of the teacher’s role from the role 
of all adults who inducted the young into 
the habitual behavior of the group, was 
a comparatively late invention. Further- 
more, When we do find explicit and de- 
fined teaching, in primitive societies we 
find it tied in with a sense of the rare- 
ness or the precariousness of some 
human tradition. This is so whether 
the task of the teacher be to impart his 
special charms for making the yams 
grow, or teach the young apprentice 
the arts of housebuilding which are no 
longer the common knowledge of all men, 
or teach to each generation the genealo- 
gies and sacred names of the ancestors, 
or whether the emphasis is not on special 
knowledge at all but merely upon the 
slender thread on which all knowledge 
hangs. So among the Arapesh of New 
Guinea, a young man sought a teacher 
to tell him what to do when his first child 
was born, or after killing a man, or 
after marrying a widow, and he sought 
as a teacher, someone who had done the 
same thing successfully before, one who 
“knew how to have children.” There 
was no anticipatory teaching, a man 
waited until an emergency stared him in 
the face, and then sought one whose ex- 
perience would help him, a novice, suc- 
cessfully to surmount the difficulty. 
Among these people there was perpetual 





AN ANTHROPOLOGIST LOOKS AT THE 
TEACHER'S ROLE 


Margaret Meap 
The American Museum of Natural History 


fcar that some day an emergency would 
come and there would be “no one who 
had done it before” who could transmit 
the necessary routines to the one now 
in need of that knowledge. Perhaps 
the most dramatic case of the teacher’s 
connection with the existing body of 
tradition was in the Maori Whare 
Wananga, in which it was said that a 
student, when he graduated, was re- 
quired to stand up and try to kill his 
teacher with the spells that teacher had 
taught him. We have, however, no au- 
thenticated instances in which the pupil 
succeeded. 

But throughout the primitive and 
ancient world, the teacher was con- 
ceived as the custodian of the precious 
past, its lore and its skills, and it was 
his duty to pass this knowledge on to 
those who wished to learn. The initia- 
tive was left, however, in almost all 
cases, to those who wished to learn, who 
went in search of those who knew and 
were able to teach. As long as this con- 
dition prevailed, there was no thought 
of methods of teaching, but only of 
methods of learning, had the student the 
fee, the time, the skill or the memory to 
learn that which he could persuade 
someone to teach him. 

A first great shift in the role of the 
teacher came with the invention of the 
school and the implicit assumption that 
through the school the number of per- 
sons who shared any skill could be 
enormously extended. As long as the 
teaching-learning relationship was _ be- 
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tween one teacher and one pupil, or even 
one teacher and three or four—if he 
happened to be specially skilled or famed 
—the whole emphasis was upon passing 
on tradition, in single threads, from one 
human being to another. With the 
school and its basic premise, many more 
students than teachers, this relationship 
was upset and the school became an in- 
strument, not merely to perpetuate the 
past, but to alter the proportionate 
relationships between those who knew 
and those who did not know how to 
write, or calculate or read Latin. This 
shift made the teacher the ally of a 
child’s future in a different way than he 
had been in the past. The teacher no 
longer merely supplemented the parent, 
teaching the child a particular set of 
charms or a particular fishing method, 
but he opened the way for the child to 
go where his parents had never been, 
into a different stratum of society. The 
teacher became the instrument of social 
mobility, an important role in societies 
where social mobility was highly valued. 

But at the moment when the teacher 
—teaching in the school—became the 
ally of the child’s future, in the sense 
that that future was different from that 
child’s present—as represented by the 
knowledge and class position of his par- 
ents—the teacher was placed vis-a-vis 
those parents, no longer their surrogate, 
no longer merely cooperating with them 
in perpetuating a shared past. For if 
the teacher was to teach the child—in 
school—skills beyond those of his par- 
ents, then the teacher must know more 
than the parents of those skills which 
he taught, perhaps also of many others. 
The way was opened for a possible con- 
flict between teacher and parent—a con- 
flict which is mitigated but not pre- 
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vented by the desire of the parents that 
their child use the school as a means of 
vertical mobility. 


Meanwhile, with the discovery of 
America, with missionary movements al] 
over the world and rapid culture con- 
tact between western civilization and 
alien and different cultures, the school 
became also an instrument not only for 
changing the proportions of those who 
did and those who did not share a given 
skill, but actually an instrument for 
separating children—Indian children, 
African children, or European children 
from one culture and under the power of 
another—from the language and tradi- 
tions of their parents. Perhaps nowhere 
else has this function of the school gone 
further than in America, and perhaps 
nowhere else is the member of the school 
board who insists that the three R’s 
were good enough for him and they are 
good enough for his children, so ubiquit- 
ous. As we were busy developing an 
instrument not only for social mobility 
but for very rapid diversion of children 
from the culture of their parents, we 
have developed a symbolism which has 
obscured this revolutionary role of the 
school as thoroughly as possible. Where 
European states merely regiment their 
teaching force, make it subservient to 
the state, and use their teachers to ex- 
tend the particular power ideologies of 
the moment, and where the whole ques- 
tion of academic freedom for a teacher 
is more or less nonsense, in America we 
have see-sawed back and forth between a 
tremendous fear that our teachers will 
be subversive, and an unwillingness to 
permit our schools to be used systemati- 
cally in the service of any ideology, even 
our own. The lack of insistence on 
Christian teaching in the schools of an 
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outspokenly Christian country is a con- 
spicuous instance of our symbolic un- 
willingness to indoctrinate; the passion- 
ate fears of the effects of one Communist 
among thousands of teachers is a symbol 
of the other. Schools in America, be- 
cause of the phenomenon of immigra- 
tion, schools in Europe because of con- 
quest and cultural domination, have be- 
come instruments for weaning children 
away from the traditions of their par- 
ents. 

If the teacher faces this position, over 
against the parent, quite frankly, it 
may make it easier to understand the 
tremendous emotion with which every 
act of a teacher—whether she takes a 
drink, or smokes a cigarette, or wears 
lip stick, reads the children free verse, 
votes the farm labor ticket or mentions 
Marx—has for the average community. 
The teacher is leading the children into 
what is a No Man’s Land as far as the 
parents are concerned. However much 
they may accept the dictates of social 
ambition and expect the school to make 
it possible for their students to rise, the 
fact remains that the teacher is leading 
the children—their 
strange world where they can never fol- 


chldren—into a 


low, that the teacher is—in a sense—a 
Pied Piper of Hamlin. And because our 
morality is rooted in the past, in our 
introjected images of parental ideals, 
deviations on the part of the teacher, to 
whom the child is being entrusted, arouse 
terrible anxiety in the parents. Are the 
children not only to be led into a strange 
world, but led there by someone who is 
morally irresponsible? At the same time 
the parents can secretly hope to get 
their own back, their ignorance may be 
rated higher than that teacher’s knowl- 
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edge, if it can only be proved that the 
teacher is wicked, while they are good. 
In such a highly charged situation, 
there are two roads open to the teacher. 
The teacher can seek to increase her 
ties of solidarity with the parents, shar- 
ing in their community life, continually 
interpreting to them and making avail- 
able to them some understanding of the 
strange mysteries into which she is initi- 
ating their children. Or the teacher may 
press for more and more powerful and 
remote sanctions to be placed behind 
her teaching, for a Federal school sys- 
tem which can afford to ignore local 
prejudices and insist upon a Federal 
version of the truth instead of the ver- 
sion current in Oshkosh or Seattle or 
Tampico. Probably very few teachers 
put the question to themselves in this 
way; they think of academic freedom 
or of higher standards, of freedom from 
the ignorance of local school boards, of 
better materials and better text books. 
But behind the whole issue of whether 
our school systems should be more and 
more run from the top, first by states 
and ultimately federalized, lurks this 
problem: how close or how distant are 
to be the ties between the teacher and 
the parents of those whom she teaches? 


So in two senses the teacher faces a 
complicated dilemma today. The up- 
surge of patriotism which comes with 
War, will reactivate the demand that 
she teach the past, the glories of the 
past, and leave out not one single ring- 
ing “Give me Liberty or give me death.” 
Meanwhile the exigencies of modern war- 
fare demand imperatively that she 


should teach the future, prepare stu- 
dents with sufficient flexibility and origi- 
nality to solve the myriad new problems 
of the rapidly changing world. Already 
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we are faced by the fact that we have 
plenty of students trained in the routines 
of science but pitifully few who have 
been taught to tackle scientific prob- 
lems for themselves. The question is 
being flung back to educators, to the 
very educators who have been so solemn- 
ly exhorted to teach the past: “Why 
can’t you develop students with more 
originality, with more capacity for real 
scientific thought?” And concomitantly 
with this challenge, comes an intensifica- 
tion of the problem of community rela- 
tionships. Will teachers, in schools, dur- 
ing the War, work hard to increase their 
community ties, or will they take the 
the easier course and seek to invoke 
super-sanctions? 

To state a dilemma squarely, however, 
is at least partially to solve it. Teachers 
cannot—if they would—give up their 
role as the official instruments of change. 
Nor can they, however much they would, 
completely assuage the anxiety which 
this role arouses in the hearts of the par- 
ents who are forced to entrust their chil- 
dren to them. But there is the possibil- 
ity that they may be able to develop a 
new phrasing for their role in our so- 
ciety which will resolve some of these 
conflicts. 

In wartime, peoples become increas- 
ingly conscious of time, both the time 
that has gone before and the future that 
is before them. Past and future become 
merged—not only semantically, as in the 
phrasing which I have just used—but in 
a deeper sense because of the tremendous 
emotion attached to the present moment 
in which many members of the society 
are dying, because their forefathers 
lived, that their descendants may live. 
At such a time it becomes more possible 
to endow the future with the symbols 
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of the past without at the same time 
cramping and constricting it with any 
mean formula of “What was good 
enough for my father is good enough 
for my child.” The past can be stated 
as dynamic and so bound to the future, 
and the teacher can be cast in a double 
role, custodian of the phrases of liberty 
and struggle and undying courage which 
have been bequeathed to us, and cus- 
todian of the skills with which those 
phrases must be implemented in the fu- 
ture. The circular statement can he 
made that in our schools we are prepar- 
ing our children to go—in the future— 
further on the same road that our fore- 
fathers traveled in the past, but using 
new vehicles—substituting the airplane 
for the covered wagon, teaching the 
physics needed for building airplanes 
rather than merely the mechanics 
needed in the construction of the covered 
wagon, developing the social and politi- 
cal ideas appropriate for a world where 
communication which was once a matter 
of months is now a matter of hours. The 
continual need for skills in the young 
which the old have never mastered will 
dramatize this phrasing, and dramatize 
it in terms of safety and security for 
the very values for which the parents 
care most. Unless we can produce the 
mechanics, the draftsmen, the designers, 
the engineers, the pilots, the skilled sub- 
marine crews necessary—then danger to 
all the life which is symbolized by the 
Past, creeps closer. At such a time, it 
should not be difficult to shift the sym- 
bols of safety to include the future. 


The Plains Indians, when the buffalo 
was disappearing, were faced by a dis- 
location in their way of life, by a rift 
between children and parents far greater 
than any we are asked to face. The old 
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interpreter on an Indian reservation 
once explained to us how it was that his 
English was so perfect, that he was so 
well equipped to make his way in a world 
where white men’s customs ruled. “We 
went hunting that year, but there were 
no buffalo. Finally, starving, the tribe 
ended up in Texas, and the U. S. govern- 
ment had to send us back up home. Then 
my father said: ‘It is finished, the old 
way is gone.’ And he sent me to school.” 
This was said in sadness but a different 
note was struck by an old man who was 
a leader in the Peyote cult, depending 
upon eating the drug for his visions of 
the spiritual world. “But my children 
will not need to take Peyote,” he said, 
“for they will know how to read.” 
Every great and sweeping upheaval 
in the world gives us a chance to recast 
our institutionalized roles, to divest them 
of cumbersome and worthless symbolism, 
to invest them with new meanings. The 
teacher has been leading children into 
the future for over a century, but she 
has done it against the misgivings and 
precautionary rituals of her pupils’ par- 
ents. Now history has provided a set- 
ting in which this role may be seen as 
a saving one. If the schools will seize 
this opportunity to use symbols of past 
and future together and at the same 
time strengthen their horizontal ties 
with their local communities, not ask 
for outside sanctions to make them 
sacredotal high priests of a distant 


Federal power, they may so alter the 
status of the teacher in America, and 
turn her, from one who is always likely 
to betray the past, unless she is sharply 
watched, to one who holds the future— 
not only their children’s future, but 
theirs also—in her hands. 

To take such steps as these, two things 
are wanted: understanding of the stra- 
tegic cross roads at which the schools 
stand, and a confident attitude towards 
the future. It is not to be expected 
that the community will tolerate any 
pessimistic underestimation of America’s 
past at the moment when their sons are 
fighting in its name. If past and future 
are to be blended, then the same deep, 
venerative enthusiasm, with which the 
acceptable teacher speaks of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, must inform her whole 
manner when she speaks of this country 
in 1976 and 2063. Her overweaning 
respect for the Founding Fathers must 
be parallel with an expectation that 
similar political genius will appear again 
to work out new political inventions for 
a far larger group than the thirteen 
colonies or the present forty-eight 
states. Only if her enthusiasm about 
the Future is of the same quality as her 
enthusiasm for the achievements of the 
Past, can she, who is otherwise a threat 
to the perpetuation of the status quo, 
commend the future to the community, 
to the parents of the children whom she 
teaches. 








MENTAL HYGIENE AND THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


Peter Bios 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 


In every work situation—brick laying, 
brain surgery, or teaching children— 
the quality of achievement is dependent 
on an array of factors, of which mental 
health is one. Efficiency decreases if the 
job does not reward the person with 
satisfaction, does not stimulate him 
toward further growth nor facilitate the 
attainment of comforts and fulfillments 
which are basic to decent human living. 
The level of aspiration may vary, but 
the basic principle underlies all types 
of work. Management in industry has 
given consideration to this factor of 
mental health, and research as well as 
everyday observation has borne out that 
sound working conditions and secure 
employment relationships are of utmost 
importance if for no other reason than 
optimum output. It is therefore a short- 
sighted policy from a personnel point 
of view to consider only how a person 
does the job he is given and to over- 
look entirely what the job does to the 
person who is responsible for conduct- 
ing the work. It has been shown that 
interest in work can be stimulated, effi- 
ciency increased, and absences reduced 
by other than mere technological, ad- 
ministrative, or wage adjustments.’ It 
matters to the greatest extent how 
people feel about what they are doing 

What holds true for industry is di- 
rectly applicable to education. ‘“Teach- 
ing is most likely to be rewarding to 
society which, at the same time, con- 
tributes most to the individual teacher. 


A new guiding principle is here stated: 
that teaching must be considered for the 
sake of the teacher as well as for pupils 
and for society.” 

If, then, the goal of our schools is to 
promote the healthy, normal growth 
of children in all areas of living, we 
have to examine how well the schools 
provide conditions for teachers to: ful- 
fill such a subtle and complex task. 
There is no doubt in anybody’s mind 
that the experiences which children have 
in school should enable them to live more 
effectively, or in terms of the New York 
State Regents’ Inquiry: “We should be 
concerned with developing productive 
members of society who can relate then- 
selves acceptably to other people and 
be happy in doing so.’”* Obviously this 
result cannot be achieved by book learn- 
ing alone; in fact, acquiring informa- 
tion from books has very little bearing 
on the development of a well adjusted 
person. Primary are the emotional learn- 
ings which are concomitants of every 
experience through which a child passes. 

The experiences provided by the 
school should build in the child a sense 
of inner security, a confidence in hin- 
self and his fellows, and an ability to 
meet the adversities of life without ex- 
orbitant psychic cost. Nobody will deny 
that this is desirable. However, there 
is nothing in the school that can more 
surely hinder such constructive emo- 
tional learnings than a poorly adjusted 
teacher. Emotionally unstable and im- 


1E. Mayo, Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934. 
2Percival M. Symonds, ‘Personality Adjustment of Women Teachers,” The American Journal of Ortho- 


psychiatry, January, 1941, p. 19. 


8Winslow, C. E. A., The School Health Program, The Regents’ Inquiry. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


1938, p. 22. 
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mature teacher personalities are re- 
sponsible for many problems in the chil- 
dren with whom they associate. One in- 
vestigation revealed that “the pupils of 
the teachers who had the best mental 
health were more stable on the average 
than were the pupils of the most un- 
stable teachers.”* No doubt in many 
cases there is such a hopeless mismatch- 
ing of the man and the job that only 
a change of occupation will undo the 
mistake. However, there is an appreci- 
able number of teachers who do harm 
(or at least they are unable to do 
enough good) to children because they 
are either untrained in the areas of 
mental hygiene or because they live and 
work under conditions adverse to their 
own mental health. It is taken for 
granted that teachers face just as many 
problems in life as other people; there- 
fore in talking about a well adjusted 
teacher personality it is not implied that 
such a person is not without conflicts. 
It is, indeed, the mature attitude in 
meeting reality and the vicissitudes of 
life which is the sign of mental health 
and resourceful living. Adjustment is 
never static. It never reaches a state 
of completion, for it is an equilibrium 
that must be constantly re-established 
throughout the changing conditions of 
a person’s life. 

Before any improvements or remedies 
can be suggested, it is necessary to ex- 
plore somewhat in detail the psycho- 
logical aspect of teaching. The teacher’s 
job is unique. She spends the greater 
part of her life with children. All of 
us have known childhood at first hand. 
We all went through a complicated pro- 
cess of growing up with its do’s and 
dont’s. Within our own families we ex- 
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perienced basic human relationships. We 
went through adolescence with our own 
conflicts, pleasures, and frustrations. 
We entered adulthood with hopes and 
fears that were peculiarly our own be- 
cause they had their roots in the early 
years of our distinctive life experience. 
The achievement of maturity for each 
of us involved a series of compromises, 
inhibitions, and renunciation as well as 
the acquisition of ideals, standards, and 
values. The whole history—a compli- 
cated system of controls and motiva- 
tions—is still with us. It regulates the 
part we play in all our roles: as men 
or women, as teachers, as members of a 
community, as members of a family, a 
church or club. 

This has special significance for us 
as teachers. For as professional workers 
concerned with the full development of 
children, we see youngsters every day 
faced with the tasks of development 
through which we ourselves have passed. 
In the children we work with we are 
brought unwillingly close to the most 
crucial experiences of our own lives. 
Watching them behave and make de- 
cisions on problems we once faced in 
the dim past, we are challenged by the 
solutions we once worked out for our- 
selves. It is not astonishing that the 
teacher’s own emotional learnings often 
represent the pattern for her under- 
standing of child behavior. In conse- 
quence she feels close to those pupils 
whose interests and problems parallel 
her own, whose attitudes toward grow- 
ing up and its hazards reveal the self- 
control which she, too, labored to 
achieve. Similarly she tends to be less 
interested or even unduly annoyed by 
others on equally personal grounds. She 


4Boynton, P. L., Dugger, H., and Turner, M., “The Emotional Stability of Teachers and Pupils,” Journal of 


Juvenile Research, October, 1934, p. 223-32. 
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may find hostile or aggressive behavior 
particularly hard to face; she may be 
repelled beyond reason by over-depend- 
ent pupils, or she may be tempted to 
let them lean upon her too heavily ; some 
teachers need the affection of pupils 
too much; others are unable to accept 
it at all. 


These feelings, which every teacher 
knows from experience, if she has ever 
been self-critical, may easily result in 
a perplexing conflict. On an intellectual 
plane she cannot accept what she ex- 
periences emotionally. The way out of 
this dilemma is often quite simple: an 
educational theory is elaborated which 
sanctions the teacher’s spontaneous re- 
actions. The teacher may then, in ex- 
treme cases, plead for doing away with 
discipline of any kind, or she may argue 
for “hard work” as an end in itself. 
There are innumerable such rationaliza- 
tions in vogue. Obviously, then, any 
shift in point of view, if it is superim- 
posed upon the teacher, constitutes a 
threat to her security. It must be real- 
ized that her value as a teacher develops, 
not through an intellectual understand- 
ing, but through the emotional adjust- 
ment at which she can arrive. Wickman 
has expressed this problem with great 
clarity by saying: “Over and above the 
matter of nervous constitution and 
natural irritability, important determ- 
inants of the disciplinary behavior of 
teachers are to be found in their indi- 
vidual experiences, such as the nature of 
their social relationships with others, 
their personal satisfactions in life, their 
individual strivings for recognition, 
their own acceptance of authority, and 
their personal adjustments to love and 
sex life.””* 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


What, then, are the conditions con- 
ducive to desirable teacher growth, to 
the development of a professional, ma- 
ture attitude, to an avoidance of the 
pitfalls seemingly inherent in education 
work with children? To provide these 
conditions it is of primary importance 
that the teacher should live a life which 
has deep personal satisfactions in rela- 
tionships and appreciations outside of 
school. Her varied interests and experi- 
ences will ultimately be an asset in her 
work and counteract the strain which 
many adults feel if they function for 
too long a time on the level of the child. 
A teacher must balance her professional 
specialization with a wealth of adult ex- 
periences — intellectually, socially, and 
emotionally— just as the sedentary office 
worker should exercise his body in order 
to maintain a healthy balance. In this 
the administration of the school can be 
of help by keeping demands on its 
teachers’ time, their energy, and volun- 
tary participation within reasonable 
limits, realizing that some teachers need 
an extensive out-of-school life to keep 
fit as teachers while others are differ- 
ently constituted. Differences in per- 
sonality and temperament should be ac- 
cepted, for this attitude will go far 
toward eliminating competitiveness in 
service and allowing for individual dif- 
ferences. 

If the administration shows confidence 
and trust in the mature judgments of 
teachers concerning their conduct and 
attitude in affairs of school, community, 
and personal life, teachers can handle 
the problems of authority and discipline 
more adequatey within the classroom. 
They should have the uninfringed free- 
dom as citizens to “decide the social, 


5Wickman, E. K., Teachers and Behavior Problems, New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1938, p. 37. 
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political, and professional groups with 
which they wish to affiliate. Such free- 
dom of choice can be expected to re- 
sult in a rich and varied representation 
of teachers in iay and professional or- 
ganizations. The school would then be- 
come a truly democratic institution and 
teachers would have increased oppor- 
tunity to broaden their horizons and 
deepen their social understandings.” 


The teacher’s place in society has con- 
tributed largely to a thwarting of per- 
sonality. She was expected (and quite 
often still is) to be a model of virtue, 
resisting victoriously all temptations to 
which ordinary human beings fall prey. 
On the other hand, it is considered a 
compliment to be told, after admitting 
that one is a teacher: “But you don’t 
look like one.” In the minds of many 
a parent the teacher represents a re- 
stricting, repressing, punishing element 
in our society; she will do away with the 
undesirable wishes and urges in chil- 
dren. Her status and influence within 
the community are often a reflection of 
her position in the classroom and her 
effective guidance of children. It has 
to be admitted that with the widening 
function of the school in the community, 
with the development of parent educa- 
tion, with the acceptance of social work 
principles and guidance procedures by 
the school, such exaggerated notions as 
stated above are slowly disappearing. 

However, new catalogues of teachers’ 
virtues replace the old ones; just as 
improper in their lack of realism. 
“Teachers must understand each unique 
child, his development, home back- 
ground, social adjustment, language 


aioe, Paul J., 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1941, p. 


7TWatson, Goodwin, ‘‘The Role of the Teacher,” 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939, p. 507. 
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processes, reading skills, and personality 
needs. It would be easy to make a long 
list of adjectives which should describe 
an ideal teacher. But exaggerated de- 
mands are poor mental hygiene. Some 
conscientious teachers will worry over 
their own limitations of personality and 
skill, while others may grow resentful.” 
Teachers should not be expected to 
master over night an array of skills 
and insights which were entirely omitted 
in their training. It should be made 
clear to them how slowly these new un- 
derstandings come and how many mis- 
takes must be made before a more sat- 
isfactory mastery of them is achieved. 
Mistakes should be shared as the most” 
helpful experiences to clarify the un- 
derstanding of children; it is well to ad- 
mit on how little valid knowledge many 
of our educational actions are often 
based. This, however, can only be done 
where perfectionistic attitudes are aban- 
doned, where supervision becomes a co- 
operative process rather than a one- 
sided check-up. Although most super- 
visors subscribe to such an approach, 
they cannot appreciate it realistically, 
as long as the teacher does still feel 
checked up. There are too many educa- 
tors with a splendid educational theory 
but not enough with sufficient realism 
to evaluate their effect. It requires a 
great artistry and skill in human rela- 
tions to make supervisory work a mu- 
tual give-and-take experience. Super- 
visors must be sensitive to the many 
factors that influence a teacher’s work. 
They must know, for example, that the 
teacher who has no security in her job 
will find it infinitely more difficult to be 


“In-Service Growth of Teachers,” oa XVI in Mental Hygiene in the Classroom, Wash- 


wach xvi, in Mental Hygiene in Modern Education, New 
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herself than the teacher who is spared 
the economic and professional uncer- 
tainty of worrying about the year 
ahead. 


If teachers are to gain a greater 
measure of job satisfaction and a pro- 
fessional attitude, they should partici- 
pate actively in the planning and policy 
making of the school. In many adminis- 
trative measures usually decided in a 
central office, such as choice of text- 
books, materials, and so forth, teachers 
could profitably be consulted. Too often 
expediency is the reason for settling 
matters by singlehanded action, and 
many splendid opportunities for teacher 
participation are thereby overlooked. 
Such participation and consultation 
make for a feeling of belongingness, of 
being an integral part of an institu- 
tion. An organization of this kind can 
be very efficient; but it will never bring 
satisfaction if its members fail to ap- 
preciate the human values resulting from 
a democratic process and pay greater 
reverence to the mechanical precision 
of clock work in the performance of 
duties. 


A most valid method for building up 
in teachers a feeling of competence and 
ease is to provide them with a better 
knowledge of normal child behavior and 
development. The behavior of children 
is too often compared to that of adults. 
But children are not miniature adults; 
they are young human beings with char- 
acteristic patterns of behavior, essen- 
tially different from grown-ups. These 
patterns and differences can be demon- 
strated in a study of their behavior. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


However, knowledge of child behavior 
will not suffice; it must be complemented 
by valid techniques for dealing with 
chidren’s behavior as part of the 
teacher’s professional equipment. The 
teacher needs a dynamic concept of be- 
havior, especially of the process of so- 
cialization, rather than an academic 
training in the psychology of learning, 
Teachers usually know infinitely more 
about their students than they are able 
to utilize. Their task is to build up a 
concept of development which relates iso- 
lated bits of behavior to each other and 
gives them a meaning. Attempts at 
helping teachers achieve this under- 
standing have been made.* 

Most “mental hygiene” courses, con- 
ducted in academic aloofness, are in- 
effective; current text-books on educa- 
tional and child psychology are even 
more disheartening. One process that 
has proven most helpful is for teachers 
to concentrate on studying a few indi- 
vidual children, coming to know the com- 
plexity of factors which enters into the 
formation and functioning of person- 
ality. Such case studies, discussed with 
experienced leaders, promote a more de- 
tached, a more adequate evaluation of 
child behavior; this in turn will give 
greater confidence and security to the 
teacher, resulting in fuller job satis- 
faction with its multitude of beneficial 
by-products. 

Wherever administrators supported 
by the community introduce a gradual 
shift of emphasis in the role of the 
teacher and the school from the exact- 
ing, perfectionistic, and competitive to 


8The Institute of Personality Development of the Progressive Education Association, New York City, under 
the leadership of Caroline B. Zachry, has brought together in a seminar workers from all fields of child care 
(education, social work, health, psychiatry, welfare, etc.) to broaden the understanding of each specialist with 


particular emphasis on the educational aspects within each field. 


Fritz Red] has experimented with A Method 


for Determining Needs of Teachers for Training in Mental Hygiene (Division of Child Development and Teacher 


Personnel, Commission on Teacher Education, University of Chicago, 1940, mimeographed.) 
Helping Teachers Study Their Children (same source; mimeographed, 1940.) 


See also his recent 
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the flexible, understanding, and confi- 
dence-inspiring atmosphere, there we 
can hope that a new type of personality 
js attracted to the teaching profession. 
No doubt this would reduce consider- 
ably the acute mental hygiene problems 
uhich now exist unnoticed by teachers 
who are themselves affected by anx- 
ities. “The personalities of teachers 
today are those demanded by present 
day education and if there is wonder 
about the kind of persons who go into 
teaching there may be equal wonder 
about the kind of education which at- 
tracts them. If education were to change 
on a large scale so as to become more 
progressive and liberal, it would thereby 
attract different kinds of personalities 
as teachers.”” 


8Percival M. Symonds, Op. cit. p. 20. 


It is self-evident from what has been 
said above that the mental health of the 
teacher is the most important single 
factor in the school to provide children 
with those emotional and social learn- 
ings by which in turn society will de- 
rive endless benefit. Neither ultra-mod- 
ern school buildings nor the fanciest 
curriculum can rival in importance these 
fundamental human qualities which are 
transmitted to children by a well-ad- 
justed teacher personality. It is there- 
fore imperative to safeguard the mental 
health of teachers as the only fair in- 
surance—at least, within the scope of 
our schools—of the mental well-being of 
children. And there is nothing more 
urgent than this. 











LET TEACHERS HAVE THEIR VICES 


Dorotuy W. Barucu 
Whittier College 


The proverbial teacher—straight- 
backed, straight-haired, straight-lipped 
—was certainly the most vice-less per- 
son one can possibly conjure up. “But,” 
we say (in loud refrain), “that isn’t 
true of the teacher today.” And then 
we stop to think. “What was that 
article? About personality problems of 
teachers. Symond’s’, and not so long 
ago at that. January of the year 1941. 
He analyzed fifty autobiographies of 
women teachers and found that many of 
his subjects were people who had intense 
feelings of inferiority and were strongly 
repressed. 

Not startling, this. Not if we stop 
to image an overview of all the teachers 
we know rather than those few whom 
we label “unusual.” In the words of 
one third grade teacher: “I look around 
at teachers’ conventions. And I wonder: 
Why do they have to dress so seriously, 
talk so seriously, even smile so seriously ? 
As if life had no time for living; only 
time for working, and working at some- 


thing you’re not too sure is fun. I like 
teachers. They’re good people. I’m 
one of them. I’m a good person. But 


sometimes, just once in a while, in the 
middle of the night, I wake up and wish 
I weren’t so good. At least not quite.” 

Certainly we would say “ditto” to 
Baxter’s’ findings that the effective 
teachers whom she observed were ones 
who were free from “narrowing inhibi- 


1Percival M. Symonds, 
atry, January, 1941, 11:14-20. 


“Personality Adjustment of Women Teachers,” 


tions.” We do not dare run the risk of 
having our present-day children grow 
up afraid to come out vigorously with 
their thoughts and feelings. They will 
need to mightily if they are to preserve 
the democracy in which we hope they 
will still be living. 

“Tike father, like son.” Like teacher, 
like child? Says one adolescent, “The 
gym teacher’s fat. You've no idea! If 
that’s what exercise does for a person, 
I’d rather not.” Perhaps by virtue of 
the same formula, our children will come 
out “bad” when the “goodness” of the 
teacher irks them. 

But, to grow more serious: A teacher's 
problems are bound to be felt by the 
children with whom she* works. She can 
be no better teacher than she is a person. 
If she carries prejudice within her, some 
of the children whose characteristics hit 
her prejudices will suffer. If she carries 
ambition blindly within, she may press 
those who cannot achieve her goals, and 
so defeat them. If she lives by a rigid 
code, she will inject the same rigidity 
into her daily ongoing and will help make 
revolutionists or automatons according 
to the pattern of children’s reactions. 
If she feels that the world is a harsh 
place, she will no doubt feel similarly 
that her children are a part of what 
makes the world hard. She will not be 
able to love them well with the affection 
that all children need. If she cannot 


American Journal of Orthopsychi 


2Bernice Baxter, “An Objective Description of Teacher Personality in Terms of Pupil-Teacher Behavior,” 
New Haven, Yale University, 1935, doctoral dissertation (typewritten). 


3The writer finds herself automatically lapsing into speaking of teachers as women. 


The studies of teacher 


adjustment with which she is familiar commit similar faults. One wonders: Do the vices permitted more freely 
to the male in our culture make the man teacher’s adjustments less constricted? 
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accept herself as a flesh-and-blood, 
weak-and-strong, nasty-and-noble per- 
son, she will never be able to accept her 
children as human. She will never be 
able to accept and esteem the many 
kinds of human values outside the nar- 
row confines of what she pronounces 
“right” in herself. 

Above all a teacher must be able to 
accept people as they are—really accept 
thm. It is only when a person is 
accepted by another as he is, and where 
he is, that he can be helped to go fur- 
ther. Only then will he be able to move 
ahead with all of himself, rather than 
with an outside little layer of veneer. If 
we, in our schools, make children live by 
what they think they should think and 
by what they think they should feel, 
they will never be capable of leading a 
robust life. They will never be able to 
stand firmly, think clearly, feel freely 
and with courage. But to dare let chil- 
dren live vigorously, the teacher must 
be able to live vigorously herself. And 
many are afraid. 

This last fact became very apparent 
in a study of the personality problems 
of students registered on a teacher edu- 
cation campus*. Some of these indi- 
viduals were just starting out to be 
teachers. Some had been teaching. 
During one school year forty-seven of 
them came with problems they wanted 
to talk over. As people, the forty-seven 
differed widely. Some were married. 
Some were single. Some had been di- 
voreed. Their backgrounds and religions 
were mixed. Their ages ran from nine- 
teen to thirty-eight years. Between 
them they had 362 counseling confer- 
ences. The counselor did little advis- 
ing. She did much listening. But, 
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above all, she gave immunity from con- 
demnation. And when people are 
accepted instead of judged, they navi- 
gate of their own accord to talking 
about those things which are of real 
concern. They show themselves as they 
are. 

The problems which appeared to be 
theirs have significance for many 
teachers. These people were not “dif- 
ferent.” They were by and large a 
“superior” lot. No doubt the problems 
which were theirs could be echoed and 
re-echoed from over the land. Very evi- 
dent among them was the kind of neces- 
sity to be “good.” That has already 
been mentioned. Approximately two- 
thirds of the group showed such com- 
pulsion. Little mistakes could not be 
taken simply as little mistakes, or as 
events by which a person might learn. 
Mistakes were more or less serious mis- 
deeds. Contrition abounded. On the 
whole, these people had to try continu- 
ously to be sweet and gentle, calm and 
unselfish, modest and_self-abnegating. 
Many had to keep away from the vice 
of being considerate of self. Nor might 
they get angry, cross or resentful with- 
out feeling afterward a tremendous 
necessity to make amends. One girl, as 
she confessed, would “get angry inside 
at all sorts of things at school; and yet 
try hard not to.” This externally, she 
showed not one iota. But always the 
next day, she would come with arms full 
of flowers by way of asking forgiveness 
for feelings which she considered wrong. 
She, like many others, had to keep clear 
of the vice of aggressiveness or of feel- 
ing hostile. Better to weep and be hurt. 
People should love; never hate. And of 


4Baruch, Dorothy W., “Mental Hygiene Counseling as a Part of Teacher Education,” Journal of Psychology, 


13, 1942. Pp. 68-108. 
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course, they ought definitely to consider 
seX as sin. 

They were trying, many of them, and 
trying hard, to move away from the 
ideas of right and wrong with which 
they had grown up. (Not only the 
younger individuals. One woman of 
thirty-seven was having more of a 
struggle than some of the rest.) Several 
coming from fundamentalist homes, 
claimed to have no religion. Some who 
had been brought up with rigid ideas 
concerning sex had gone in for 
“heavy petting” or had had sex rela- 
tions. But these actions seemed a kind 
of defiant gesture. A puff of smoke. 
Few who broke with tradition were able 
to do so with quiet and sturdy compla- 
cency. Mostly, they were bothered. 
They were torn. They were like children 
trying to talk themselves into the fact 
that drawing at a corn-cob pipe was 
quite the acceptable thing. It was if 
they had outwardly put on new ideas, 
as new clothes. But inwardly they were 
continuing to live by the feelings they 
had held when they were small. The 
outer manner and inner feelings were 
not at one. The resultant conflict drove 
them on. 


“I ought to be grown-up,” said one 
girl; “it’s unnatural to be tied still at 
my age. And yet, every time I do 
something independently, without con- 
sulting Mother, I feel as though I were 
committing some crime.” 

Gradually she came to see the reason. 
Her mother had been both strict and 
oversolicitous. Her mother had wanted 
her to be head of her class, to take the 
lead in every school play. Her mother 
had coddled and held her close. Her 
mother had leveled at her demands for 
standards which the girl felt unable to 


achieve. From the time she was little, 
she had bitterly resented the whole per. 
formance. She had resented her mother 
as a bearer of defeat and pain. 


Now, resentment or hostility to par. 
ents in this culture is not a noble thing, 
In song and poem quite the opposite 
sentiments ride to the fore. <A continv- 
ous flow of unbroken love between family 
members is requisite. Anything else is 
synonymous with shame. 


And yet all this goes counter to what 
actually occurs. (If we may leave our 
girl for a minute!) From earliest baby- 
hood, the culture presses in upon the 
individual. He must eat when society 
wants versus when his own impulses 
want. He must eliminate according to 
socially prescribed how’s, when’s, and 
where’s. He may not be cuddled—for 
fear of spoiling—though he yearns for 
tangible affection. Expectations along 
the way, all in good faith, are often too 
high, since parents must desire the 
“best” for their youngsters. For many 
with clever hands, brains alone are 
valued. Many are deprived of the se- 
curity and belongingness of a home that 
is essentially harmonious. Some are 
scolded more than loved; berated more 
than praised. One could elaborate ad 
infinitum. The essence is that frustra- 
tions abound for children in the process 
of growing-up. (And teachers once were 
children.) Now, one step more: The 
human-being’s natural and most normal 
reaction to frustration is to grow 
angry. As small children, most of us 
have tried to. But what came of it? 
Lightning and Thunder. “You are 
wicked, my child, wicked. You shall not 
be hateful.” The parent on whom the 
child depends is against him. The child 
is afraid: Suppose the parent leaves. 
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Suppose the parent deserts him. The 
thought is too terrifying. And so, the 
child must hide from his own sight the 
hostility which has started the chain. 

Similar dramas are enacted in many 
versions in many lives. Knowing this, 
we realize that our girl was quite nat- 
ural in resenting pressures as she did. 
But the ideologies of the culture had 
called her natural reactions a “vice.” 
She then felt compelled to deny them. 
When she bent the knee devotedly to her 
mother all was well. But an independent 
act was an act against her mother. It 
touched on the whole deep well of hos- 
tility that she had been fashioning since 
she was small. If she went too far 
against her mother, she would never be 
able to stop. Too much of her hostility 
might come out. Put on the brakes. 
Turn. Back up. Be good. Be sweet. 
Mind your mother and then there will 
be a surcease of danger. Obedience will 
serve as locks to the flood-gate. And a 
little extra goodness will pay amends 
for the resentment that may accidentally 
have overflowed. 


This is a common pattern. It brings 
us up tightly against one dilemma. A 
girl grows up. She decides to become a 
teacher. ‘“She’s a nice girl.” She is en- 
couraged. She will make a nice teacher. 
The nicer she is, though, the more she 
has, in all probability, kept hostilities 
and resentments down, the more they 
have piled up. Her barriers will need 
then to remain strong. If she lets her- 
self be the kind of person who shows 
feelings freely, who shows herself open- 
ly, who lets others get close, she is in 
danger. She will betray herself. She 
will be found out. . . . She may manage 
to revolt and show hostility openly 
against her parents. She may project 
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it against any person, rule or regulation 
that recalls parental authority. But, if 
she does, she will probably have periods 
of immense penitence. In one way or 
another she will punish herself to pay 
for her sins. More frequently she will 
not revolt. She will instead cling 
mightily to e mother or father to keep 
her straight. She will cling to the curbs 
and stops which they symbolize to her. 
And then, quite neatly, when she gets a 
teaching position, she will put the com- 
munity into mother’s and father’s place. 
(Or the schoolboard, or the superintend- 
ent, or those forever-blamed school par- 
ents.) 


“They won’t let you smoke. They 
won’t let you dance. They censor you 
if you’re seen with nail-polish or men.” 
While down, underneath, if she only 
knew, she would sooner or later discover 
a feeling of comfort. She would find 
that it is solacing and convenient to 
have the community hold her back from 
the self that she fears. 


Another matter enters also to 
strengthen the dilemma. Common to our 
culture is the idea that pleasure and 
vice are synonymous. Many have 
grown up with this idea firmly ingrained. 
If we stop to think, we see that it starts 
long before we ordinarily realize. Again 
in infancy. The baby and young child 
have many of their bodily pleasures cur- 
tailed. In some cultures babies are en- 
couraged to suck their thumbs, touch 
their lips and genitals, their bodies are 
caressed and fondled, they are given the 
tactual pleasure of being kept close to 
their mothers’ bodies. The baby in our 
culture is very differently treated. 
(Again a reminder: Teachers once were 
babies.) And so, when small, bodily 
pleasure becomes “wrong.” (An inter- 
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jection ; just a question: Is the teacher’s 
proverbial drabness in dress, leaving off 
of perfume and men-friends perhaps 
somehow related?) 

This principle carries further. Not 
only has sensory pleasure been made to 
seem wrong, so also have other kinds of 
satisfactions. Many individuals are 
taught that to savor one’s own achieve- 
ment is to be “immodest,” to be “lacking 
in humility,” to be “self-centered.” And 
yet, human-beings need the emotional 
lift of knowing that they can achieve 
well. Many have been taught that “a 
compliment is vile flattery” or at least 
should not be taken too seriously, that 
relishing the pleasant things that are 
said about one is conceit and vanity. 
And yet, human-beings need response 
and recognition as part of the goodness 
and richness of this world. Many have 
been taught that love and affection are 
beautiful. But on top of that they have 
been taught so many taboos that they 
grow up finding themselves incapable of 
getting or giving deep affection. And 
time marches on. 

We have each of us only a little span 
of life to live. To live it well, and to 
let others live their lives well, we need 
to relish deeply the savour of full satis- 
factions. The thin life, the starved life, 
is the life that seeks to starve others. 
The satisfied person can give out of his 
own richness much more greatly to 
others. So what can teachers do? 

First, to go back to the matter of hos- 
tility. For that is a part of it. The 
fear of one’s own inner hostility often 
makes a person have to punish himself 
and keep himself from obtaining rich 


satisfactions. Because it is so universal 


5See Travis, E. and Baruch, Dorothy W., Personal Probleme of Everyday Life. 


Century, 1941. 
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in our culture, one must do something 
about it. The initial step is to face jt 

Ordinarily, however, if a person own 
up to having parts which are “not. 
nice,” he feels too contemptible. 
therefore denies and blinds himself. Not 
seeing, he need not make himself account. 
able for the results of such feelings. He 
fails to see that hostility held in come 
out in all kinds of crooked directions: 
unreasoning revolt; prejudices; intol- 
erance; the necessity to critcize and 
condemn; and on and on.... He fails 
to see that not facing such feelings js 
merely a little device for getting rid of 
the responsibiity of directing them. It 
is as though one were to say to oneself: 
“T don’t have a right hand; and so what- 
ever that hand does is not my fault.” 
Denying that one has certain feelings 
is Just as inane and far more universal, 
Many, many individuals deny their feel- 
ings. “I don’t have any such thing as 
hatred in me. And so whatever hurtful 
things I do are not my fault.” 

A far better way is to let oneself be 
honest. (Thirty-five out of forty-seven 
students mentioned were able to face at 
least some of their hostility. If they 
can, so can others.) We need to accept 
this particular “vice” of ours as a 
human and natural product of our cul- 
ture. The next step is to get some of 
it out. For every teacher, a counselor. 
That would really make for progress. 
Then teachers would be able to dilute 
some of their resentments by unburden- 
ing themselves freely. This lacking, 
there are other ways.° The mere fact 
of owning up does of itself do something. 
So let us not be too afraid. 


Let us 


New York: Appleton- 


And then let us go further. 
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commit the vice of feeling worth-while 
instead of humble. Let us think of our- 
selves and our needs. Let us savor the 
sense of expansion when recognition 
comes to us. Let us manage in some 
way to cherish affection and to commit 
the vice of feeling ourselves greatly and 
immodestly enhanced. 


Of course, each of us will have to work 
such things out according to his own 
lights, according to his own most em- 
phatic needs, and with due respect for 
his own threatening fears. Yet if we 
can embrace rather than banish some of 
our vices, we will be helping to make a 
far better world. 








THIS LITTLE PIG— 


Mary anp Harry H. GILes 
Ohio State University 


The little pig stood there, pink, fat 
and satisfied looking. Its ear flopped 
piggishly over its eyes, its tail curled 
vigorously, its feet were planted in a 
firm spread. The admiring audience— 
composed of two boys, ages seven and 
nine; one elementary teacher, age 
twenty-six; a high school teacher of 
English and one of science, ages un- 
certain; the owner, a _ white-haired 
woman; a city superintendent, bald; 
and the Workshop art instructor— 
looked at the pig from all angles, 
patted its flanks, praised its good points 
and pointed to some small defects. 

“Look at the way its snout turns 
up,” said one of the little boys. 

“Yeah, but it don’t show no tushes,” 
said the other; “bet it couldn’t dig 
nothing.” 

“Tt’s such a round, pink pig,” said 
the elementary teacher. 

“It stands on its own feet, all right,” 
said the superintendent. 

The white-haired woman beamed with 
an almost maternal pride. “It’s the first 
thing I ever made entirely by myself,” 
she said, her eyes shining. And it was 
true. 

The pig, just a day from the kiln, 
was made of clay which she had chosen 
because it would fire to a particular 
shade of red. Every characteristic it 
had came from the fingers, brain and 
feeling of that woman. 

She was a teacher of political science 
who had come into the workshop art 
studio two weeks before “just wanting 
to look around.” Obviously she was both 


attracted and afraid at the sight of so 
many materials and tools—looms and 
skeins, work benches, wood and metal, 
clay bin and potter’s wheel, drawing 
boards and paints, presses and linoleum, 
In addition there were articles made 
with these and other materials in the 
big room. She liked the comfortable 
workaday litter of the place, its variety 
of color and occupations, the friendly 
way people were talking. She wished 
she could do something there. 

Years ago, when she had been a child 
in the fourth grade, she had liked best 
the one period a week when the class 
was allowed to work with paints and 
crayons. She liked to experiment with 
colors, putting bold blue and yellow 
and red strokes into different patterns 
on her paper. But one day when they 
were to draw a tree she had committed 
a terrible crime. She had painted the 
trunk blue, because she liked it with the 
brown earth she had made for the tree 
to grow from. The art teacher had 
held her drawing up for all the class 
to see and had said, “Dorothy thinks 
tree trunks are blue. What color should 
they be, Class?” 

“Black,” came a small and uncertain 
chorus. 

“Of course! Don’t you remember 
what I told you last week? I don’t be- 
lieve Dorothy even looked at the pic- 
ture I put up on the bulletin board this 
morning. Some of you never pay at- 
tention! Or do you think you know 
better than the artist who painted the 
magazine cover, Dorothy?” 
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The rhetorical question made Dor- 
othy, flushed and squirming, conscious 
of the great gulf fixed between her and 
success in the painting she loved to 
do. She never could seem to follow in- 
structions or imitate the pictures the 
class was expected to copy with docility. 
Though she realized that the teacher 
did not mean to be as harsh as she 
sounded, it was hard, too hard to bear. 
It was not the first time that she had 
been singled out for censure. This was 
enough. It was the end. Tears started 
to her eyes, and she could feel the class 
looking at her. How grateful she was 
that the bell was ringing and the period 
She knew inside of her that 
it would never be any use to try. She 
could never paint. She just didn’t have 
the gift. 

That had been more than forty years 
ago, but the firm conviction had lasted 
till she came to the summer workshop, 
visited the studio and, in an obscure 
corner, had helped a friend pat out the 
base for a big clay dish. Something 
had happened. As she took hold of the 
clay, it took hold of her. Now there 
was a pig. 


was over. 


And there was more than the pig. 
She had begun work on big sheets of 
wrapping paper with colored chalk, 
helping to make trees for a farm-yard 
stage set for next Friday night’s barn 
dance party. And she was going to 
learn to throw on the potter’s wheel. 
t was exciting. It was as if she had 
discovered herself for the first time. “I 
didn’t think I could do it. Now I feel 
as if I could do anything!” she con- 
fieded to her roommate the night after 
the pig was done. People liked what 


she did. She hadn’t felt that way since 
she had been in the fourth grade. 
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She would try all sorts of things this 
summer. When she got home she could 
keep clay and paints and paper in the 
kitchen. Maybe they would have an arts 
group for teachers at school. Students 
in her classes could make pictorial maps, 
illustrate their note-books, build cities 
of cardboard and clay, dramatize... 

As in the case of Dorothy, literally 
hundreds of school people have discov- 
ered within themselves repressed or 
latent interests, abilities and energy 
through a happy experience in art stu- 
dios. Sometimes this self-discovery and 
release has come through hobbies, some- 
times through college courses. But it 
is a striking fact that only within the 
past five years has there been anything 
like a general interest in art experience 
for the student who is not specializing 
in art. Recent interest has been stimu- 
lated in part by a nation-wide trend 
toward greater appreciation of the 
values of hand-work which had been ob- 
scured by our machine civilization. In 
part it has come from such studies as 
Ryan’s Mental Health Through Edu- 
cation, and Prescott’s Emotion and 
the Educative Process, which shows the 
need for the integrated and disciplined 
expression of mind and feeling which 
art provides. John Dewey has given 
philosophic underpinning to this move- 
ment with his Art As Experience. But 
finally, the arts as wholesome and 
valuable avenues for the development of 
human beings, including teachers in 
service, have been increasingly recog- 
nized in summer workshops. This rec- 
ognition and academic respectability 
have grown from the first efforts at 
Bronxville where the excellent facilities 
available were little used due to an em- 
phasis on books, mimeographed ma- 
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terials and discussions, through the ever- 
increasing work at Denver, at Chicago, 
at Penn State, in Los Angeles, at Ohio 
State. It has begun to flourish in many 
other places which the authors have not 
observed personally, but of which they 
have heard good report. The age-old 
magic of experience in the arts is open- 
ing new worlds to workers in education. 
Or, it might be better to say, it is aiding 
those workers to make the old world 
new. 

It is obvious, that if this magic is to 
perform its full function, it cannot be 
administered by such people as Dor- 
othy’s grade school teachers. Such per- 
sons have much to answer for. They 
have deprived human beings of their na- 
tural rights, through their view of art. 
These people and others like them sub- 
scribe to a belief that the arts are apart 
from everyday people and everyday 
methods. They encourage the unreal, 
the static, the absolutist, the perfec- 
tionist, the imitative and the nasty- 
nice feelings of pseudo-art lovers. 


It is natural to mankind to make 
things, to experiment with materials, to 
incorporate ideas into concrete form. 
To encourage this natural behavior, it 
is profitable to have art workrooms. But 
if they are to achieve their purpose, 
they must offer certain essentials to the 
students who come to them. These essen- 
tials can make of art a healthy and 
challenging experience for all human be- 
ings. Some of them are the following: 


An atmosphere which encourages 
people to have fun, to discover wide in- 
terests, to feel that what they are doing 
is good when it is play—the play of 
body, mind and emotion. 

An atmosphere which encourages 
people to formulate ideas—‘‘how I see 
it,’ “what I would like’—and which 
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establishes frank expression of feeling 
as a normal accompaniment of work jp 
process and work completed. 

An atmosphere of friendliness, not 
only toward people, but toward ma- 
terials, tools, the natural world, ney 
experience, new study, new experiment, 
new perception of relationships—a relg- 
tive rather than a static view of things, 


An atmosphere which encourages the 
making of things for immediate, prac- 
tical use, no matter how humble or how 
great, for the home, the school or the 
soul. 


An atmosphere which offers security, 
through opportunity to make thought and 
feeling concrete, through work and dis- 
cussion with others with its resulting 
sense of “belonging,” through revelation 
of one’s powers and through sensible 
awareness of relative limitations and 
the many things which are possible 
within them. 


To create a place and an atmosphere 
which accomplishes these things requires 
skill and material equipment. But as 
in all education, in all aid to the de- 
velopment of personality, it requires 
most of all a certain eagerness. This 
is the eagerness which springs from a 
recognition of the basic questions which 
all human beings face throughout life. 

What is the world made of? What am 
I like? What can I do in the world? 
These are basic. The teacher or admin- 
istrator of a school knows that this is 
true, and knows, furthermore, that in 
order to help younger people answer 
these questions, he must constantly be 
finding good answers for himself. 

It is in this life-long task that the 
arts have proved to be of so much value. 
Through the synthesis of knowledge, 
skill and feeling which creates a clay 
pig, a water color landscape, or a dra- 
matic presentation, there comes a more 
real, more personal, more complete sense 
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of world, self and achievement. Such a 
sense is not likely to be achieved through 
any partial, over-analytical, externally 
imposed task. 

Ay, there’s the rub. 

We are always having tasks imposed 
upon us. 

Granted! But it is by the way the 
task is performed that one discovers 
the well-adjusted person, the artist in 
living, in education, in human or ma- 
terial relationships. There is value in 
analysis, in critical appraisal. These 


- are the day-to-day mental tools of the 
’ artist as of the scientific worker. But 


always in art, the process and the goal 
are meaningful, integrated, whole. 

The production of a clay pig re- 
quires strict attention to purpose, to 
materials and to tools. This attention 
is great in proportion to the feeling of 
the worker; it brings to bear all of his 
present capacity if that feeling is 
strong; it increases capacity by call- 
ing it into use. The finished product 
speaks of all these things and speaks 
to all who see—the observer and the 
maker. Thus it offers superb oppor- 
tunity for achieving perspective. Each 
step in the process of making is a rev- 
elation, clear, concrete, sometimes sad- 
dening, often exhilarating. 

Testimony to the truth of these state- 
ments comes from many examples which 
have been observed in summer work- 
shops. 

There comes to mind the school prin- 
cipal who lost his dignity in folk danc- 
ing and a comedy part in an operetta, 
but gained ideas about breaking down 
barriers within the faculty back home. 
There was the over-intense girl from 
an isolated rural school who made book- 
ends of clay, Christmas cards with the 
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silk screen, a blackboard panel with 
paint and wrapping paper, poems and 
illustrations with linoleum cuts and a 
carved wooden serving plate. She found 
plenty of outlet and new meanings in 
her energies and feelings. 

There was the little lady from a large 
city who wove, liked it, and came early 
to school every morning for five weeks 
to make her own loom and to make 
tapestry for her walls. There were the 
nine teachers of the arts who developed 
a group philosophy of democratic edu- 
cation and put it into forms which many 
of them had never attempted—poetry, 
music, murals, dance and sculpture. 
There was a group of 47 teachers and 
administrators who studied a large city 
and told what they found out in song, 
verse, linoleum cuts, murals and radio 
drama. There were the sixty members 
of a Workshop who expressed their 
doubts and fears of newfangled educa- 
tional practices in a musical comedy. 


But in all these cases, the purpose 
was not to seek mental health or skills 
—these were by-products of spirited, 
often playful adventures in making 
something practical or in expressing the 
results of study through a wide va- 
riety of materials. Searching for the 
materials, and searching for ways of 
using them—the whole thing may be 
called an adventure in discovery. It 
has been best expressed, perhaps, in 
the statements of some among a group 
of forty men and women in one work- 
shop who wrote, illustrated and printed 
a booklet on what art experience can 
mean. One of them tells of how they 
began by making their own studio, clear- 
ing a large room and borrowing sup- 
plies and tools. Then: 


“It was a glorious studio: it was a 
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kind of no-man’s land where we doffed 
our dignity and restraint and dared to 
do what we had never done before. The 
only creed we lived by was that of ex- 
pressing what we ourselves honestly 
wished to say. 

“We were a strange lot. Artists of 
real ability worked side by side with 
novices whose faces were eager with the 
excitement of their first clay bowl, their 
first water color, their first crayon 
drawing. 

“No sooner had the amateur finished 
his first work than he turned to share 
his discoveries with someone else, to 
become a _ teacher of who 
yearned to begin. 


someone 


“This at-homeness among new media 
was a memorable thing. No embarrass- 
ment at mistakes, no discouragements 
when picture, textile or vase failed to be 
as good as we had hoped. We did not 
ask ourselves whether our pottery was 
as good as that of the Pueblos or the 
Greeks ; we asked instead what had hap- 
pened to us while we were making it. 
Did we find joy? Did we find release? 
Did we find the expression of the idea 
which we had? Would the pottery serve 
to hold our flowers, narcissus bulbs, or 
cigarette ashes? Did it gives us satis- 
faction to have expressed an idea in 
some other medium than words, and a 
sense of achievement because we had 
used our ability to its utmost? Had 
we found new confidence and a new con- 
ception of what we might become? 


“There was no tenseness, no strain; 
only freedom and good fellowship—all 
evidence of the presence of our teacher, 
who, we believe, has been created es- 
pecially to give courage and confidence 
to the frail and the poor in spirit.” 


Again, quoting from the same docu- 
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ment, this time in regard to the inti. 
mate interchange between the worke 
and his material: 


its 


pe 


Tue Amateur Portrer 


“It is the clay that is the best: the 
smell of it, redolent of prairie rains; the 
feel of it, cool oozings between the 
fingers; the color of it, adobe-grey, like 
clouds after the sunset has gone by, 
Reach into the can; feel for firm clay, 
just right for burning; bring up a 
resisting mass and spank it down on the 
board of the potter’s wheel. Pull it up 
again and again and throw it back to 
hear the sucking sound as the air goes 
out. Make a firm ball and aim it straight 
at the middle of the wheel. Lift the 
switch that sets the wheel turning, lean 
your arms strong on the frame, and 
close your wet hands around the revolv- 
ing clay. 

“The struggle begins—the _ fingers 
pressing, urging toward the center; 
clay, resistant, pressing in giddy bar- 
baric circles as though drawn like the 
moon by mysterious tides. Slowly, slowly 
the hands close upon the grey mass 
and the clay whirls, centered, ready for 
the moment when the thumbs press in 
to make the hollow center. Be swift, 0 
Potter, these are the moments of crea- 
tion; they come like water and like wind 
they go. Fingers to fingers, press up 
the delicate sides! With hands deftly 
urging, mould the palpable form! 
Always there is the cool smell of the 
clay, and the rich flow of it as the fingers 
hold, and the impressionable surface of 
it. 


“It is finished. Stop the wheel and 
study the strange thing that has come 
so newly to the earth. It is your own; 
the touch of your fingers is enduring in 
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its pattern; upon it forever are the im- 
erfections of your humanity.” 


And this: 
A Srx-sy-EIcHTER 


“With thoughts of Medieval times and 
a prospective group of ninth graders in 
my mind, I faced a box of colored chalk. 
“Having spread out before me what 
seemed a reasonable sized piece of paper, 
I used yellow and green, blue and red, 
orange and purple, losing myself in the 
pleasure of colors and peasant life. 
“Along came the teacher and before I 
had realized just how we arranged it, I 
had two enormous sheets of white paper 
on the wall of the hallway—a blank ex- 
panse of white, six feet by eight feet. 
“How much more fun that was. Char- 
coal figures which had room to move. 
The excitement of sweeping the lines 
around for a unified whole. The colored 
chalks took on a new life—experiment- 
ing with shadings and blendings. Un- 
expected effects occurred, each success 
a joyful experience. 
“The Six-by-Eighter was finished ; but 
the experience seemed only a beginning.” 
Or this, about the creation of a play 
on the appeal of nazifascist authori- 
tarianism to elements within ourselves: 
“Besides the conflict of philosophies 
we had to examine such questions as: 
How can or has democracy been modi- 
fied? What are the essential elements 
of democratic living? It was about this 
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time that we realized the enormity of our 
subject. We were dealing with funda- 
mental issues that involved each one of 
us in a serious and personal fashion. 

“As we came to conclude our play, 
we were blocked by the very differences 
that had shown themselves in the begin- 
ning. .. . Thus we came to our last week 
of the workshop. We needed many more 
weeks to handle adequately the subject 
we had chosen, as well as to resolve these 
conflicts. Still we feel that our group 
work and the interchange of ideas and 
feelings that took place made this one of 
the most exciting and profitable of our 
summer experiences.” 

The last bit of testimony is particu- 
larly important, since it deals with a 
project which was not finished, or only 
inconclusively ended. Yet it pays tribute 
to the broadening, the perspective, which 
came out of a group experience with an 
art form. It emphasizes once more, 
that the one great essential is of the 
spirit—a favorable atmosphere for re- 
leasing energy and ideas. 

Experience in the arts can aid 
teachers to be healthy-minded, to 
broaden their interests, to see them- 
selves in perspective, to provide needed 
resources in daily living at home and at 
school. But to achieve these ends, there 
is needed more than a place to work, 
materials and instruction. There is 
requisite a sense of adventure and of 
common fellowship in the discovery of 
meaning. 





MENTAL HYGIENE AND THE TEACHER 


Marion N. Ecuons 
Madison (New Jersey) Public Schools 


In this incredible age in which we are 
living the element of change has touched 
almost everything familiar to the Amer- 
ican people. The automobile, stream- 
lined train, the always awesome sight of 
giant airliners rising into the air, medi- 
cal science, electricity—one could keep 
on for pages with these obvious evidences 
of material change taking place. We 
are also aware of much change in the 
less obvious areas, of broadened atti- 
tudes of mind, embracing tolerance for 
lands and people based on greater fa- 
miliarity with them and, therefore, a 
better understanding and acceptance of 
their differences. 

The profession of teaching is one of 
the largest areas, involving the greatest 
number of people, which is feeling the un- 
certainties of a changing process. Edu- 
cation is facing a critical evaluation 
of its methods and its products by those 
forces that are looking toward today’s 
children for tomorrow’s success, the 
community, the big industry, defense 
work, and now the Army, Navy, and 
the United States government itself. No 
one seems to have an easy answer to the 
question “What shall we teach these 
young people that will best fit them for 
the most uncertain future that the world 
has ever known?” The Educational Poli- 
cies Commission is making outstanding 
progress in preparing teachers and ad- 
ministrators for the rapidly changing 
goals in education. It has laid par- 
ticular stress on one known concept 
where there seems to be agreement by 
all the aforementioned critics of edu- 
cation, i.e. that teaching can no longer 
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be called successful if the school edy. 
cates its students for high academi 
achievement but fails to develop in then 
the ability to work well with people. Th 
industrialist knows and is telling th 
educator that the student is to him, 
waste product, however high his intel. 
gence, if he cannot work successfully 
with other people. He must be able ty 
adapt to the limitations of his environ 
ment, to recognize and accept law and 
authority as necessary, and yet bh 
capable of assuming responsibility, and 
even leadership, when given him. Thi 
growing emphasis on the importance oj 
personality and character development 
as one of the end results of education, 
faces teachers squarely with a new re- 
sponsibility. Society is realizing that 
this job of rearing the country’s futur 
workers and leaders is so large that it 
must be shared by all agencies dealing 
directly with children, but it is the schoo 
and, primarily, the teacher who is be 
ing looked to in this crisis as the key 
person to assume this challenging task 
of understanding and guiding children. 
There is at least one concept of educa- 
tion upon which most people agree: 
ie., that if children can be helped to 
adapt themselves successfully to what- 
ever people and conditions surround 
them now, and can take their share of 
responsibility for themselves and for 
others, they stand a good chance of 
developing those qualities necessary to 
valued and accepted members of society, 
adequate to meet whatever conditions 
the future may hold for them. 

Many thousands of teachers are fac- 
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ing this new responsibility with marked 
feelings of concern, and are not equipped 
with adequate “tools” or techniques with 
which to perform successfully the task 
expected of them. In W. Carson Ryan’s 
book Mental Hygiene Through Edu- 
cation, 1938, he points out the pitifully 
few teacher training institutions, out 
of the hundreds in this country, that 
are giving their student teachers a foun- 
dation of scientific techniques and phil- 
osophy from the fields of psychiatry, 
mental hygiene or social case work. 
It is to these professions that education 
is turning for help in achieving the goals 
for child development that this country 
is demanding. 

There is an old axiom that people 
are afraid only of those things which 
they do not know. My work as a social 
case worker, visiting teacher, and mental 
hygiene worker, employed by a Board 
of Education, brings me in close touch 
with both education and mental hygiene. 
There are a few clear-cut principles 
which these professions have to offer to 
the teacher and which have already 
proved useful to many. It is with the 
hope that they may become more fa- 
miliar and, therefore, less formidable in 
their application that I shall touch upon 
them here. 

These greater responsibilities vested 
in the teaching profession should en- 
courage every teacher to look upon her 
job as a professional one. This point of 
view involves professional ethics in her 
relationship to the individual she serves, 
similar to others in other professions. 
As a public school teacher she has an 
obligation to each child to establish a 
relationship with him that will provide 
a sense of security as an important mem- 
ber of the confidence in his 


group, 
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ability, and an opportunity for success 
somewhere at his own level. Whatever 
his shortcomings, he needs to know that 
she accepts and likes him for himself 
alone, and that she will be one friend 
in his life who will not expect him “to 
be like someone else,” in order to be im- 
portant to her. If an unbiased approach 
could be made to teaching, draw- 
ing a line between it and the area of 
personal likes and dislikes which result 
from early prejudices and condition- 
ings carried over from childhood experi- 
ences, the profession itself would become 
more satisfying. Not only would this 
be true from the point of view of achiev- 
ing an acceptable pattern for the new 
goals of education, but also because of 
the professional stimulus and increased 
interest for the teacher herself. 

Every youngster regardless of age, 
color, or race comes to his teacher with 
the deepest hope that she will like him, 
that she will find something in him 
worth while to help him gain confidence 
in himself in spite of his limitations. 
There is no easy short cut to this pro- 
cess of separating one’s personal reac- 
tions from the job of working with in- 
dividuals. Even the most alert adult 
needs to keep an intelligent rein on her 
feelings lest they cloud her awareness 
of the needs each child brings to her 
for fulfilment. It requires a deliberate 
effort to develop what psychiatrists and 
social case workers call “an attitude of 
objectivity,” or the ability to see a 
child and his problem as it is, from his 
point of view. The teacher must under- 
stand and see what is important to him 
without the distortion of fact that 
comes when her feelings consciously or 
unconsciously form the basis for her 
judgment. (An example might be the 
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teacher born in the South who must 
overcome her early prejudice against 
the colored child, if he is to be given 
equal freedom to develop under her 
guidance. ) 


When this professional attitude be- 
comes habitual, the teacher will discover 
that the most obnoxious and disagree- 
able children, the most annoying and 
the least attractive, even the failures, 
are the ones who are most in need of 
her strong support and warm accept- 
ance, and the ones who respond the most 
to her interest. There is a professional 
satisfaction, beyond any other, that 
comes to the teacher who recognizes 
the “danger signals” of these children 
in need of help. The greater the odds 
against them in the lack of parent un- 
derstanding, or in disrupted unstable 
family situations, the heavier the re- 
sponsibility for the schools, and the 
greater the teacher’s contribution as the 
one stabilizing influence in the child’s 


life. 


A familiar mental hygiene principle 
governing children’s behavior is that all 
children need to know they hold some 
place of importance and are of some 
value, just as much as they need to 
know that they are accepted and loved 
for themselves. If they are not given 
sufficient legitimate opportunity to make 
an acceptable contribution and receive 
approval both in the family and in the 
school group they will find some means 
to compensate for a feeling of “being 
left out” by becoming important in a 
less desirable way. They would rather 
bs scolded, spanked, or punished, than 
ignored. In other words, there is some- 
thing satisfying to children, even in neg- 
ative attention, as long as it assures 
them a place of importance. When a 
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child develops a pattern of drawing’ at! 
tention to himself through undesirable 
behavior, it is very possible that, elit 
through ignorance or error of what {ney 
were doing, his family has failed to 
vide sufficient opportunities for suc: 
before the group, or he has posswly 
been in unfair competition with older or 
more acceptable brothers or sisters. It js 
a common understanding in the field of 
psychiatry and mental hygiene that 
child derives a great amount of satis- 
faction from being able to arouse adult 
emotions to a pitch of anger. This is 
the only weapon of the child in an adult 
world and provides him with a sense of 
power that cannot fail to be satisfy- 
ing. Our job as adults and teachers is 
to recognize when a child has started 
this pattern of behavior that ends in a 
“vicious circle,” i.e. the worse he behaves 
the more he is punished, the more he is 
punished, the worse he behaves, ad in- 
finitum, until some understanding per- 
son helps him to reverse the wheels by 
creating a situation in which he can 
find satisfaction in success and approval. 
His behavior is only a symptom of a 
deep underlying need to find “his place 
in the sun.” He is hungry for affection 
and approval but can only satisfy this 
hunger by the assurance that he is at 
least important enough to arouse his 
loved ones to action. 

It is well known that one of the most 
damaging experiences a child can have 
is to meet defeat and failure with conse- 
quent loss of confidence and self-respect. 
It is also an accepted fact that the 
majority of adult human failures, 
whether they be represented by criminal 
acts or by an inadequacy to meet every- 
day responsibilities, can be traced to an 
early deadening of a child’s confidence 
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_ ais own innate capacities. The re- 
sul is a resentment toward a world in 
x’ -h he can find no success and has 
no _ lace. This is the man with a “chip 
on. ais shoulder.” The teacher is the 
q adult in relation to a child who 
wen & position to recognize the first 
symptoms of failure. The inability to 
measure up to accepted standards holds 
in it more danger for permanent dam- 
age to personality than any other one 
cause of adult breakdown. Teachers have 
too long considered academic progress 
the main or sole objective of their pro- 
fessional effort. Constructive handling 
of aims demands all of the teacher’s 
effort to maintain an objective and 
clear understanding of what that child 
is facing, and ingenuity in preventing 
too harmful an experience. There is 
another responsibility that falls on a 
teacher if she is to maintain the integ- 
rity of her relationship with each child, 
ie. that she should pass on to other 
teachers only such information as will 
help them to understand and accept 
him. Because children are children, it is 
the world-wide human tendency for 
grown-ups and teachers to discuss them 
and their behavior, using them as a 
daily topic of interest. They forget 
that each word uttered may be build- 
ing a completely false picture of that 
child in the mind of the teachers who 
may some day be his. There are two 
scientific reasons why discussing a 
child’s behavior is unfair and unsound. 
(1) Behavior is transient, and changes 
as the child grows from week to week 
and year to year, and is dependent on 
so many factors, such as growth, home 
situation, teachers’ and children’s reac- 
tion to him; also the behavior of today 
may be a thing of the past by tomorrow. 


Those who hear him described, however, 
may mark him down as of that day, and 
will unconsciously build up a prejudice 
that must be broken down before he 
can be accepted. (2) A child reacts dif- 
ferently to every adult; a problem child 
of one teacher may present no problem 
at all to another. Therefore, all in- 
formation pertaining to a child, whether 
it be in records or by word of mouth, 
should contain only constructive sug- 
gestions on which the next teacher may 
build her relationship with him. 


The teacher’s work with the parents 
of her children is another important 
phase of her job. It is made infinitely 
more difficult in many systems because 
it is often disregarded and not even con- 
sidered a part of her routine. I can hear 
sighs, even now, coming from teachers 
in large school systems whose jobs 
necessitate much “red tape” and so 
many clerical duties, that even those 
rare moments which they would gladly 
give in quiet, strengthening work with 
children who need their help, are hard 
to find. How can they find time to 
spend with mothers? 

It is increasingly recognized that the 
parent-teacher relationship is the cor- 
ner stone of success for both the child 
and the teacher. The psychiatrist knows 
the natural fear that a mother experi- 
ences when she turns her child over to 
the teacher, who will discover a child 
quite different at school from the one 
the mother knows at home. The teacher 
is in the strategic position of a pro- 
fessional worker who is able to put the 
mother at ease, and whose goals are 
the same as hers—success for this par- 
ticular child. With understanding and 
tact the teacher can help the mother 
interpret her own youngster’s reactions 
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to the group, and may also help her to 
discover new ways of handling him, 
which have proven successful in school. 
If mother and teacher can start the 
year as partners in a common under- 
taking, with friendly confidence in each 
other, the child will reflect this confi- 
dence in his teacher. Mothers are im- 
portant, whatever their background, 
race, or capacity, and the teacher must 
have their positive cooperation if she 
is to be free from the emotional strains 
and anxieties accompanying misunder- 
standings. Misinterpretation, criticism, 
and sullen, confused children are often 
the result of disturbed parents who have 
not been welcomed to a cooperative 
working relationship with their child’s 
teacher. 

It is not the job of the teacher, how- 
ever capable, to ever attempt to advise 
or solve a family problem which is 
having a harmful effect on a_ school 
child. She is not trained or equipped 
to do a case work job or to become in 
any way involved in personal family 
relationships. Again the school and so- 
ciety turn to the teacher for her objec- 
tive ability to recognize a home situation 
in need of help, whether it be financial 
or in the adjustment of family relation- 
ships. If there is a visiting teacher or 
social case worker employed in the 
school system, the teacher’s responsi- 
bility would be over when she requested 
the cooperation and help of the visiting 
teacher for a certain child and his fam- 
ily. From that point the responsibility 
would be the case worker’s in coopera- 
tion with the child’s teacher. If, how- 
ever, the school does not employ such 
a service, the teacher should contact 
some family case working agency in the 
city, town, or county and refer the fam- 
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ily to them. Teachers are in the most 





strategic position of any professional 


people to spot these early cases of mal- ‘ 


adjustment and it is a mark of compe- 
tency when they are able to determine 


the point at which their help is not. 


sufficient and when a more scientific and 
specialized job is required. It is hoped 
through teachers’ growing ability to 
play this important role, that the hor. 
rifying statistics which tell us that one 
out of every twenty of our school chil- 


dren is destined to spend part of his§. 


life in a mental hospital, will be greatly 
reduced in the next decade. 

One last mental hygiene principle to 
help teachers in their understanding of 
children’s behavior may be often ac- 
cepted intellectually, but its significance 
not fully understood—i.e. that all school 
children are quite unconsciously react- 
ing to the teacher as to a “mother sub- 
stitute,” not as to another adult, nor 
even to her as the person she is, but 
as they are used to reacting to their 
own mothers. The teacher is often the 
first person, aside from the mother, who 
has direct authority over the child, and 
it is the smart teacher who recognizes 
the psychological implications and de- 
liberately plays the role of the “good 
mother.” To understand this may re- 
lieve a teacher of emotional tension that 
causes her to take personally the “in- 
sults” or temper or outbursts of a 
child which, while apparently directed 
against her as a person, are in reality 





directed at the authority she repre- 
sents. If this fact can be accepted by 
the teacher a temper outburst against 
her, by a child of any age, no longer 
has the power to sear her feelings or to 
arouse her emotions. It becomes the 
child’s problem, which she must help him 
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by the child. A child’s hold on his feel- 
ings is so slight that he depends almost 
sholly on the emotional stability of 
grown-ups around him, for maintaining 
his own emotional poise. It does not 
take mental hygiene or any other sci- 
ence to point to the need for emotional 
stability on the part of any adult work- 
ing with groups of children. It is here 
that the teacher’s importance and value 
to each individual, composing the group, 
becomes more apparent. Children pos- 
sess such intuitive sensitivity to the 
feelings of grown-ups that they react 
in exact ratio to the emotional tone 
set by the teacher. (Children at all 
grade levels have been known to have 
nightmares or other highly nervous man- 
ifestations such as nail biting, inability 
to retain food, bed-wetting, and so 
forth, because the teacher scolded—not 
them, but other children in the room— 
thus creating an atmosphere of emo- 
tional tension that affected every child 
present and some sensitive ones more 
than others.) This seems to be another 
cause for an appeal to teachers, from 
the field of mental hygiene, to do their 
correction of children’s classroom mis- 
behavior whenever possible, in privacy. 
It has been found that the difficulties 
and pressures of routine which handicap 
a teacher who tries to do a conscientious 
job, frequently place such a strain on 
her that she fails to see her pupils as 
individuals. Through her own irritations 
and lack of understanding she produces 
“climate” in the classroom which is 
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anything but conducive to the growth 
of personality or self-confidence on the 
part of the pupil. Instead, it contributes 
emotional strain. 

In this hour of war and emotional 
strain the suggestions contained in the 
foregoing pages hold added significance 
and challenge for every teacher. If chil- 
dren have previously been dependent on 
the teacher for their own emotional poise 
and for confidence in themselves, they 
are infinitely more dependent now. Chil- 
dren will be living under an increas- 
ingly higher state of emotional tension 
as the months go by, and will turn to 
their teachers for help when their own 
less understood feelings grow too hard 
for them to bear. 

Along with all other Americans, the 
teacher will have difficult adjustments 
to make, but she must recognize the 
danger, during school hours, of allow- 
ing her own personal fears and anxieties, 
in the form of quick irritation or criti- 
cism, to be added to the already strained 
emotions of her children. She is the 
one who will be looked to, by her boys 
and girls, for some of the reassuring 
stability that may be lacking in their 
own homes and in the community, and 
the one to provide the security of fa- 
miliar worthwhile tasks in an atmosphere 
of cooperation and confidence. As never 
before this country is counting on the 
strength and maturity of all teachers, 
and the fields of mental hygiene, psy- 
chiatry and social case work stand 
ready to help them in their work of 
molding the future of our nation, so de- 
pendent on the happiness and success 
of our boys and girls of today. 





IF ONLY SPECIAL SUBJECTS TEACHERS WOULD 


Lucy Nutton 
East Carolina Teachers College (Greenville) 


For almost seventeen years and dur- 
ing several summer sessions I have 
taught in various schools with a total of 
sixteen special subjects supervisors. 
These supervisors have been specialists 
in the fields of fine arts, industrial arts, 
and music. All of them have been spe- 
cialists, indeed, highly trained in their 
particular fields, capable people who 
have made outstanding places for them- 
selves, persons who command respect. 
Presumably their function as specialists 
was to bring to the children of the school 
and to the teachers a truer, more com- 
plete understanding of the significance 
of their special field, the ability to enter 
into this special human heritage with 
joy and appreciation, and the techniques 
for realizing to the utmost in this special 
field of human accomplishment. In other 
words, they were to help children and 
teachers that all concerned might more 
truly value this special field and live 
more richly within it. 

With the exception of three (one edu- 
cated in both child nature and music, 
two others willing to learn) they were 
all stumbling blocks in the way between 
children and the vast special field to be 
entered, between those who were already 
within the field and its richer possibili- 
ties, or between teachers and the special 
field ! 

They have been a widely assorted 
group, from the callow young who knew 
everything and the only way, to the 
mature and gracious who recognized hu- 
man capabilities and the vast differences 
of human beings in arriving at the same 
point; from the earnest, conscientious, 


over-ambitious who tried to fill the chil- 
dren full of his special subject and his 
only, to the earnest, conscientious, 
wisely-ambitious who recognized that 
the child’s participation in his particu- 
lar field depended upon relationships and 
maturity along other lines; from the 
extremist who was “here to teach—, not 
to discipline,’ but whose children ran 
wild, to the extremist who allowed the 
children no comments or choices and 
expected them to participate like a 
metronome only when he released them, 
which was seldom. 

There was the specialist who had no 
conception of time nor of the necessity 
and urgencies of schedule in a large, 
complex school, as well as the specialist 
who could give no moment of advice, 
no joyous glance into a happily-work- 
ing room unless it were strictly sche- 
duled. 

There was he who saw his field and 
its connections in every wholesome, 
lovely thing the children did and en- 
riched their doing with these associa- 
tions, while his successor saw that field 
only in terms of the fifteen or twenty 
minutes of directed work on techniques 
done once a week while he was in the 
room. 

There was the one who to secure at- 
tention had to slap his hands together 
and snap his fingers (music education) 
followed by the one whose very presence 
in the room brought joyous and whole- 
hearted attention to every tone and 
manner. 

There is no need to go on. Divergen- 
cies have been through all extremes. Yet, 
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though there have been all these ex- 
tremes and there have been further dif- 
ferences of temperament, of education, 
of philosophy, of previous experience, 
of ideals and aims, there seem to be cer- 
tain characteristics which are common 
to almost all specialists. 

They usually have plenty of splendid 
materials which they share graciously 
and gladly. 

They have a very splendid, compre- 
hensive knowledge of the pure subject 
and have much rich personal experience 
with it. 

They know well sources of the pure 
subject itself, though they seldom know 
sources of good teaching material in 


this field. 


They usually begin with the attitude 
that the children know little or nothing 
about the special subject and that great 
effort will be needed to bring the chil- 
dren up to par. This, no matter how 
fine the specialist who preceded the regu- 
lar teacher of the group. Presently that 
attitude moderates, more or less! 

They tend to expect perfection of 
techniques while over-looking other pos- 
sible learnings. 

They usually want to spend a great 
deal of time upon one piece of work 


‘which will make a fine showing in ex- 


hibit or special program rather than 
teach many things which give the child 
more kinds of learning and which are 
of more significance in relation to the 
everyday living of the child. 

They almost invariably want the chil- 
dren to do things which are too mature 
for them and which require the back- 
ground and viewpoint of a college grad- 
uate. (Often these things are related in 
no way to the child’s other work, to 
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his daily experiences, to his own con- 
cerns. ) 

They frequently base their work on 
the fallacies of giving most time, at- 
tention, and emphasis to older children 
while young children are neglected; of 
spending much time on corrective drills; 
of placing the teaching of children sec- 
ondary to any other work they may be 
doing. 

They usually refuse to make an effort 
to learn individual children’s names. 


They almost always work on the 
assumption that the regular teacher of 
the group knows little or nothing what- 
ever about the special field and no more 
than they, usually not as much, about 
children and child growth. 


They usually expect to do all the 
planning and as nearly as possible all 
the teaching themselves. 

They frequently leave the school 
building promptly when the dismissal 
bell rings. 

They are usually finely skilled in the 
special techniques of their field. 

They are charming and distinctive in 
personality. 

They are often dominated by the mis- 
sionary spirit and come as to the 
heathen. 


They tend to teach the same things 
in every grade without allowance for 
child development or for progressively 
more complex matter of the special sub- 
ject and to teach the same thing every 
year without due allowance for differ- 
ences in groups. In other words, there 
is a set repertory. 

Often they tend to set one child over 
against other and one group over 
against another in unwholesome com- 
petition. 
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They frequently place children in em- 
barrassing positions with little realiza- 
tion of what the children are feeling. 

They attempt to bribe, reward, and 
scold children. 

For almost seventeen years they have 
been thus—loving their subject, skilled 
in it, gracious in sharing materials, fail- 
ing to know or feel children, unskilled 
in planning for child growth. 

Now in November when one group of 
children is absorbed in Indians and in 
the early colonists with all their signifi- 
cance leading to the Thanksgiving sea- 
son (a season rich in the great music of 
all times) and when these children have 
only just started on two-part songs, the 
music specialist has introduced a three- 
part Christmas carol. 

This is a southern clime. Flowers 
are blooming. Only this morning a mock- 
ing bird hovered over blooming quince 
and sang a love song. Christmas, if 
started too early, may become a satia- 
tion and’ a weariness rather than a holy 
time. 

The teacher of these children is a 
skilled child specialist and a skilled 
teacher of teachers with a rich musical 
knowledge and with musical experience. 
She had talked with the music specialist 
about what the children are doing. She 
had tactfully expressed her analysis that 
they are not ready for three-part songs, 
that it is early to begin Christmas 
songs, and that there is much fine music 
related to their present vital concerns. 
None of these considerations were re- 
garded. The children did not sing well 
today and the music teacher taunted 
them with not being able to sing as well 
as children in the groups one and two 
years older than they. 
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One can no longer struggle along in 
silence. Slowly, through countless such 
lost opportunities of seventeen years and 
and through unnumbered similar injys- 
tices to children, rises a plea which can 
no longer be choked back. If only special 
subjects teachers would: 

Learn enough about children to know 
what it is reasonable to expect of them 
at different maturities, to know what 
their interests are at various times, to 
know their capabilities in terms of tech- 
niques, to have some sensitivity to their 
feelings, and to realize that children, 
too, are people. 

Realize that music and arts cannot be 
poured into any person irrespective of 
that person’s physical condition, pre- 
vious experience, feeling toward music 
and arts or toward the person repre- 
senting them, or irrespective of a per- 
son’s preoccupation with other work. 

Come to know that, in the final an- 
alysis, only that can be taught which 
the learner is mature enough to learn. 
If he has not yet learned to sit up he 
cannot possibly wield a hammer. If he 
has not yet learned to produce a sing- 
ing tone he cannot possibly sing a Bach 
chorale. If he has not yet learned to 
sing one simple melody unattended by 
other musical distractions he cannot 


possibly sing a three-part song of mu- | 


sical complexity. 

Become aware of arts or music in 
many aspects of living (not merely in 
techniques only) and value the child’s 
accomplishment in these fields even 
though it happened at times other than 
the scheduled fifteen minutes of super- 
visor activity. Recognize these relation- 
ships and aspects as possibilities for 
children; that is, as learning opportuni- 
ties. 
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Realize that the main purpose of 

caching music or arts to elementary 
chool children is not to produce Bee- 
hovens, Kreislers, Paderewskis, Ra- 
haels, Cezzannes, Stradavaris, or skilled 
raftsmen. Neither is it to produce art 
galleries, special exhibits, finely finished 
programs, opportunities for public con- 
ducting, advertising for the school, en- 
tertainment for proud parents, or money 
for the exchequer. 

Realize that it is better that chil- 
dren know little music or arts and know 
that littleness with joyousness and un- 
derstanding than that they have all 
knowledge and hate it. Though they 
sing with the tongues of trained choirs 
and of angels and have not love they be- 
come as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal, both spiritually and musically. 

Know that the regular teacher is re- 
sponsible for the growth and develop- 
ment of these children as persons in 
every wholesome way; that she is eager 
to use and to learn anything which will 
contribute to that wholesome growth of 
persons. 


Realize that the room teacher lives 
with these children all their school hours 
and a larger part of their waking time 
than any other one person, even parent, 
and that she must, therefore, however 
blind she be, know more of them than 
any person who comes in only a few 
minutes each week. 

Realize that very little can be accom- 
plished without co-operation with the 
regular teacher and that co-operation 
does not consist of dictatorship by 
either. If either works in opposition to 
the other, neither accomplishes within 
the special field and the children suffer. 
If the regular teacher turns the entire 
matter over to the specialist the chil- 
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dren are deprived of much of the rich 
interpretation and experiencing which 
can come throughout the day. If the 
specialist takes the attitude that the 
regular teacher knows nothing and can 
do nothing in this field and that he must 
do all this teaching himself he deprives 
the children of varied personalities and 
interpretations as well as depriving them 
of that finer thing, a growing teacher. 

Realize that an adult cannot snap his 
fingers in a child’s face; slap his hands 
together and yell when he does not want 
the child to express an idea; do all the 
talking himself while forcibly compelling 
the child to keep still; push, jerk, or 
scold the child and yet still gain a re- 
sponse of courtesy, respect, co-opera- 
tion, and joyous effort. 

Make some effort to become ac- 
quainted with individual children—even 
to the point of learning their names! 

Learn to write or print so that chil- 
dren can read what is placed on the 
blackboard. (Graphic arts specialists 
can always print legibly and well.) 

It is to be understood that I have no 
differences with these specialists as per- 
sons. 

They are delightful persons of edu- 
cation and culture, good company, pleas- 
ant in voice and every manner (to 
adults), friendly, and many of them 
friends of mine. I respect them, enjoy 
them, and sometimes envy them. I have 
worked with all of them with an eager- 
ness which was sincere and energetic, 
feeling that they had riches to bring 
which I can never hope to achieve, but 
feeling, too, that her years of studying 
children and of living with them do not 
leave the regular teacher without some- 
thing to contribute to a co-operative un- 
dertaking. 
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This is not written in irritated criti- 
cism, though an effort has been made to 
make it so pungent that it secures at- 
tention. Far beyond that point! It is 
a plea written in depression by one who 
has visions of loveliness, of satisfying 
accomplishments, of joyous identifica- 





tion for children with the great anj 
beautiful of all art and music. It come 
from one who earnestly desires help jy 
the realization of those visions and who, 
“now in November”, stands confronted 
by the no-wise new desperation—] 
only special subjects teachers would—"! 
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PROGRAM 
TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, FEBRUARY, 1942 


Date Zeer, President 
Rutu Cunnineuam, Executive Secretary 


Theme: DEVELOPING WORKING UNITY 


On Our SCHOOL VISITING—Joint project with the Society for Curricu- 
Way lum Study 


School people in Denver, Des Moines, and Los Angeles and 
vicinity have consented to act as hosts to members of this De- 
partment and the Society for Curriculum Study who may stop 
to visit schools on the way to or from the San Francisco meet- 
ings, February 16 to 20, or February 26 to March 4. Chairmen 
of committees planning the visiting are: 

Gilbert Wiley, Denver Schools, Colorado 

C. F. Schrapp, Des Moines Schools, Iowa 

Lorraine Miller Sherer, Los Angeles County Schools, Cal- 


ifornia 
SATURDAY GENERAL SESSION—Joint meeting with the Society for Cur- 
Feb. 21 riculum Study 
9:00 A.M. Pe R — ‘ 
anise Rosw Topic: —— to Curriculum Leadership, in Today’s 
Sir Francis ; 
Drake Hotel Chairman: Lorraine Miller Sherer, Los Angeles County Schools, 
California. 
Speaker: George Counts, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 
Topic: Problems in Curriculum Leadership. 


Chairman: Herbert Stolz, Oakland Schools, California. 
Problem 1—Coordinating the Leadership of Supervisors and Cur- 
riculum Directors in Improving Instruction. 
Dale Zeller, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 
Problem 2—Leadership in Coordinating Social Agencies. 
Bess Goodykoontz, United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Problem 8—Leadership in the Study of the Child. 
Gilbert Wrenn, College of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Discussion Participants: 
Milton W. Carothers, Florida State Department of Education, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida. 
Prudence Cutright, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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SATURDAY 
Feb. 21 

2:30 P.M. 
Colonial 
Room 

St. Francis 
Hotel 


SUNDAY 
Feb. 22 
10:30 A.M. 
Italian Room 


St. Francis 
Hotel 


MONDAY 
Feb. 23 

9:00 A.M. 
Colonial Room 
St. Francis 
Hotel 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Lelia Taggart Ormsby, Santa Barbara County Schools, California, 
Warren C. Seyfert, School of Education, Harvard University, Can- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


GENERAL SESSION—Joint meeting with the Commission o 
Teacher Education. 


Topic: 


Group Planning and Action in Teacher Education. 


Chairman: M. R. Trabue, President, National Association of Colleges 


and Departments of Education. 


I. Presentations of Concrete Experiences in the Field: 


A. 


B. 


Group Action in a School System 
H. P. Study, Springfield Schools, Missouri. 


Group Action in a State. 


M. W. Carothers, Florida State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


. Group Action in the Cooperative Study of Teacher Educa- 


tion. 


W. Earl Armstrong, Commission on Teacher Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Discussion 


II. Basic Principles and Their Application in Wartime. 


A. 


Basic Principles of Group Action 
Karl W. Bigelow, Commission on Teacher Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


. Role of Group Action in Wartime. 


Edwin A. Lee, University of California, Berkeley. 
Discussion. 


Conference on Coordination in Teacher Education; discussion of fur- 
ther coordination of activities and particularly of the organization 
of the proposed Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. 


GENERAL SESSION. 


Topic: 


Education and Our Culture Pattern. 
Christians and Jews, New York (invited). 


Chairman: Dale Zeller, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 


Speakers: 


Kansas. 


Everett R. Clinchy, President, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, New York. 
Reginald Bell, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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MONDAY 
Feb. 23 

11:00 A.M. 
Colonial Room 
St. Francis 


Hotel 


MONDAY 
Feb. 23 
9:30 P.M. 
Room 215 
Veterans’ 


Building 


MONDAY 
2:30 P.M. 
Room 219 
Veterans’ 
Building 
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BUSINESS MEETING. 


Presiding: Dale Zeller, President, Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS. 


Theme: Developing Personal Security, Understanding and Ap- 
preciation. 


Section I. Majority Cultures 


What can schools in “foreign” communities do to enrich American 
culture? 


How can such schools enable their pupils to become enthusiastic 
supporters of the American way of life? 


Rudolph D. Lindquist, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, Chairman. 

Woodrow Chan, Central Chinese High School in America, 
San Francisco, California. 

Stewart G. Cole, Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
New York. 

Elizabeth M. Engle, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Mrs. Ching Wah Lee, California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, San Francisco, California. 

Elma Neal, San Antonio Schools, San Antonio, Texas. 
Mildred M. Prince, Probation Commission, San Francisco, 
California. 

Esther Swanson, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
Wallace Taylor, Francisco Junior High School, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

Mrs T. Yamamoto, California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, San Francisco, California. 


Panel: 


Section II. Minority Culture. 


What can schools do to extend democracy to the youth of minority 
groups in their communities? 


How can schools help develop desirable behavior patterns among 
the children of both majority and minority groups? 


Panel: C. O. Arndt, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
Chairman. 
Ella Flynn, LeMoyne School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Walter Kaulfers, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. 
Mrs. William Kletzer, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Chicago, Illinois. 
Pauline Knobbs, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 
Lillian A. Lamoreaux, Santa Barbara Schools, California. 
Annie Clo Watson, International Institute, San Francisco, 
California. 
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MONDAY 
Feb. 23 
2:30 P.M. 
Room 308 
Veterans’ 


Building 


Feb. 23 
2:30 P.M. 
Room 305 
Veterans’ 
Building 


TUESDAY 
Feb. 24 
2:30-5:30 
WEDNESDAY 
Feb. 25 
2:30-5:30 
Room 210 

St. Francis 
Hotel 


TUESDAY 
Feb. 24 

9:00 A.M. 
Gold Ballroom 
Palace Hotel 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Section III. Enemy Cultures. 


What shall we teach concerning the countries with which we ar 
at war? 


What is the school’s responsibility to children whose countries of 
origin are enemy nations? 


Panel: Holland Roberts, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California, 
Chairman. 
Dorothy W. Baruch, Whittier College, Whittier, California, 
Sterling Fisher, Columbia Broadcasting System, New York 
City. 
Lowell Goodrich, Milwaukee Schools, Wisconsin. 
Leila Taggart Ormsby, Santa Barbara Schools, California, 
Mrs. M. C. Sloss, Children’s Society, San Francisco, Cal. 


Section IV. Coordinating Our Efforts in Intercultural Education. 
This section will be for invited representatives of various organiza- 
tions which have programs in intercultural education. 

Hollis Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
Chairman. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION LABORATORY 
Chairman: Ruth Edmands, Colusa County Schools, California. 


Materials which relate to intercultural education will be on exhibit. 
Consultants will be available to those interested in intercultural 
education programs. 


GENERAL SESSION—Joint meeting with the National Council of 
Teachers of English and the Society for Curriculum Study. 


Topic: Americans All: Studies in Intercultural Education. 
Chairman: William T. Melchior, First Vice-President, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 


Presentation of Yearbook: C. O. Arndt, Chairman, Committees for 
the Yearbook. 

Acceptance of Yearbook: Dale Zeller, President, Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction. 

Discussion: Issues in Intercultural Education. 


Rudolph D. Linquist, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, Chairman. 

C. O. Arndt, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Lloyd Cook, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Kenneth Heaton, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
Helen Heffernan, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Sacramento, California. 
Mrs. William Kletzer, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Chicago, Illinois. 


Panel: 
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TUESDAY 
Feb. 24 

11:00 A.M. 
Gold Ballroom 
Palace Hotel 


WEDNESDAY 
Feb. 25 

12:30 P.M. 
Italian Room 
St. Francis 
Hotel 
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J. Cecil Parker, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Paul Witty, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Dale Zeller, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 


GENERAL SESSION. 
Topic: Coordinating Our Efforts in Intercultural Education. 


Chairman: Hollis Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


Report on Joint Conference on Intercultural Education. 


Discussion 


LUNCHEON: 

Topic: Our Department Program. 

Presiding: Bernard Lonsdale, President, California School Supervi- 
sors Association. 


Report: Ruth Cunningham, Executive Secretary, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Saturday, Feb. 21, 8:00 P.M., Room 214, St. Francis Hotel. 
Executive Committee. 


Sunday, Feb. 22, 8:00 A.M., Breakfast Meeting, St. Francis Hotel. 
Executive Committee. 

Sunday, Feb. 22, 10:30 A.M., St. Francis Hotel. 
Conference on Coordination in Teacher Education. 


Sunday, Feb. 22, 2:30 P.M., Room 214, St. Francis Hotel. 
Board of Directors. 


Monday, February 23, 8:00 P.M., Room 217, St. Francis Hotel. 
Committee for Fifteenth Yearbook. 

Tuesday, February 24, 8:00 P.M., Room 217, St. Francis Hotel. 
Editorial Board. 

Wednesday, February 25, 9:00 A.M., Room 217, St. Francis Hotel. 
Executive Committee. 

Wednesday, February 25, 2:30 P.M., Room 214, St. Francis Hotel. 
Board of Directors. 


Thursday, February 26, 9:00 A.M., Room 217, St. Francis Hotel. 
All Day Session of Executive Committee. 
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Editor, Lois Corrry Mossman the 


Davis, Helen. Personnel Administration in 
Three Non-teaching Services of the 
Public Schools. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1941. 323 pp. $2.50. 


The contribution of the non-teaching 
personnel of a school system to the de- 
velopment of the children has received 
far less attention than its importance 
merits. Like the administrator, the cler- 
ical, custodial, and lunchroom and trans- 
portation employees help to create con- 
ditions that make effective education 
possible. In addition to this preventive 
or developmental work, the professional 
non-teaching personnel assist teachers 
and guidance workers in the solution of 
complex problems on health, attendance, 
home conditions, and personality. 

Although these non-teaching services 
have been studied to some extent, little 
has been written about the persons who 
are to do the work and how they may 
be selected and helped to render the best 
services to the school, or in Dr. George 
D. Strayer’s words, how the administra- 
tor can “secure the right individual for 
the work to be done and . . . stimulate 
that person to do his best work.”* The 
level of the services performed will not 
rise higher than the personal qualifica- 
tions, training, and experience of the 
members of the staff. 


It is the personnel aspects of three 
non-teaching services—attendance, nurs- 
ing, and secretarial work—with which 
the author of Personnel Administration 
in Three Non-Teaching Services of the 


1Strayer, George D., “‘Creative Administration,” Teachers College Record, 27:1-5, September, 1925 
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Public Schools is concerned. Her pri-f™ 
mary problem was to ascertain “whetherp™ 
or not approved personnel procedure} ™™ 
in the administration of the non-teach- 
ing personnels of the schools tend to k al 
associated with adequate performance 
of certain non-teaching services in twelve 
school systems” (page 13). The statis. 
tical treatment of the data clearly show; 
such a relationship to exist, especially 
in the field of nursing service and in the 
low ratings in the other two fields. 

Of more practical value than the mere 
fact of this relationship is the analysis 
of the measures of performance and the 
measures of personnel administration. 
In each of the three services specific evi-f | 
dences of good performance are listed, 
These check lists would be helpful to any 
administrator in making an evaluation 
of his own attendance, nursing, and 
clerical services. Still more valuable is} | 
the detailed analysis of personnel ad-| 
ministration which occupies more thanf- 
half of the total pages in the book. Each 
of the eight aspects of personnel admin- 
istration—planning and leadership, de- 
velopment of personnel resources, classi- 
fication and salary scheduling, selection 
and appointment, terms of employment, 
distribution of personnel, working condi- 
tions, and appraisal and interpretation 
—are thoroughly discussed in‘ a separate 
chapter, well documented. 

More difficult to describe and still 
more difficult to rate are the intangible 
aspects mentioned briefly in the first 
chapter (page 6). The coordination 
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that results from loyalty to a cause 
worthy of devotion, the stimulus of sat- 
isfying personal relationships among all 
the persons who do the work of the 
schools, the study of and provision for 
individual differences in the staff which 
result in every person’s making his 
maximum but unique contribution, and 
the reasonable enthusiasm of leaders— 
all these are potent, intangible aspects 
in promoting the best functioning of all 
the services rendered by the school. If 
these intangibles exist, Miss Davis’ de- 
tailed guides will promote a more effec- 
tive personnel administration and indi- 
rectly more effective functioning of non- 
teaching services. 
RutH StTrane 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
BJ 
Flynn, Harry E. and Perkins, F. E. Con- 
servation of the Nation’s Resources. 


New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941. x+385 pp. $1.60. 


“The primary purpose of conserving 
the natural resources of a country is to 
have them available for use so that 
people may live richer, happier and more 
wholesome lives. Any movement to con- 
serve human resources will depend upon 
. Safeguarding both the individual 
and society from human wastage.” 

In eleven chapters and nearly 400 
pages, the authors present interestingly 
and admirably the facts, premises, and 
conclusions of resource conservation to 
the eleventh or twelfth grade pupil. Bib- 
liographies and lists of educational films 
are provided for each chapter. The 
final chapter presents a feature not usu- 
ally found in other conservation texts— 
a total view of conservation. Unfortu- 
nately, this is too synoptic for maxi- 
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mum usefulness, as are the regional de- 
scriptions in the earlier parts of the 
book. The pictures are generally excel- 
lent, but there is a noteworthy paucity 
of maps. 

Some of the statements seem to have 
been inadequately thought out. For ex- 
ample, the authors say, “When the 
country was being settled, the pioneers 
had to learn to accommodate their 
activities to nature. . . . Today our 
problem is different.” Obviously, they 
could not mean to convey such an im- 
pression as this because it would run 
counter to the major premise of the 
science of human ecology which dem- 
onstrates an increasing accommodation 
to nature. 


In the discussion of human resources, 
the reader is astounded to find that the 
author’s solution of the problem grow- 
ing out of the fact that the hereditarily 
dull and defective are breeding faster 
than are normal and superior humans, 
is to encourage a rise in the birthrate 
of the latter, rather than to discourage 
or prevent the defectives from breed- 
ing. 

Housing is discussed at some length, 
but no mention is made of the fact that 
without community replanning, housing 
programs are mere drugs to deaden 
the present pain. The authors argue 
earnestly for the value of the family, 
but fail to mention that, under our 
present design of urban community, the 
moral and intellectual average of all 
people in a city block far overshadows 
the influence of the individual family as 
a force for shaping the status and 
moral level of a child. Other institu- 
tions are discussed in an idealistic man- 
ner as agencies for social justice, un- 
mindful of the fact that current his- 
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tory is full of the struggle of the com- 
mon man against these same institutions 
in his search for social justice. Such 
examples suggest that the authors have 
either neglected or are unwilling to come 
to grips with the real underlying prob- 
lems in conservation education. Despite 
this, the book is ample demonstration 
of the increasing claim which the con- 
servation movement is making and will 
continue to make upon the school cur- 
riculum. 

Grorcre T. RENNER 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 

& 

Hartman, George W. Educational Psy- 


chology. New York: American Book 

Company, 1941. 552 pp. $2.75. 

This book is composed of seventeen 
chapters, divided into three major parts. 
The first deals with the psychological 
approach to educational problems, of 
which there are five chapters; the sec- 
ond with the improvement of the or- 
ganism and its functions, of which there 
are eight chapters; the third with the 
adaptation of instruction to develop- 
mental levels, composed of four chap- 
ters. Besides the many copious foot- 
notes, there is a supplementary bibli- 
ography of nine pages. A ten-page glos- 
sary gives simple definitions of the more 
unusual and technical terms, particu- 
larly those which have more recently 
come into educational psychology. 

In the Foreword the author repudi- 
ates eclecticism both as a method and 
a principle in educational psychology 
as being intellectually indefensible. “A 
consistent, coherent, and noncontradic- 
tory educational psychology can be 
achieved only by adhering to a compre- 
hensive theoretical system that does jus- 
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tice to the observed reality” (p.x)\By, 
While admitting the difficulty of attajy, ap 
ing such a result, the author feels thaff, 
every immediate attempt must be madéf, 
to promote it if a consistent psychology, 
is to be attained in the future. If thi 
system of thought and action is “conf, 
pressed into a single precept, it coulif- 
be phrased in the form of the following 
guide to wise teaching and learning 
viz.: Always consider the whole situ: 
tion before responding” (p. 4). Part IB, 
gives the general outline of this preceptf; 
In the remainder of the volume it j 
documented further and applied in many 
detailed situations. fs 


From the theoretical point of viewfr 
the book stresses the primacy of tht 
learner in education, the improvabilityfp 
of intelligence, the educational imporfe 
tance of purpose, the need for bettefn 
direction of emotional behavior, tho 
value of qualitative thinking, and tho 
place of creativeness in any sound psy-fs 
chological system. Atomistic evidencéf! 
is used to support topological theory, 
laboratory studies which deny some of 
the earlier principles of organic beha- 
vior are used to illustrate desirabl: 
learning, and the old concept of trial 
and error learning developed under 
rigorous external controls is argued a 
a valid first stage in any experience 
purposefully controlled and directed by 
the learner. 


In Part III the previously expounded 
viewpoint is applied to elementary, sec- 
ondary, higher, and adult education. 
In the elementary field the application 
is to learning the subject matter of the 
skills subjects, such as reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and language, in which the 
use of the larger “experiental whole” of 
the child is implied, but not directly ex- 
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(p.x)Bylained. In the secondary school the 
attain, pplication is to social studies, the 
S thafnatural sciences, and the foreign lan- 
madBouages, in which the primacy of the 
olog#-hild—utilizing his needs and purposes, 
if thifideveloping his creativeness and _intelli- 
“comfgence, maturing his emotional behavior 
coulif js interpreted by the “time-line” 
OWingE method of teaching history, and the as- 
rning, signment of science insights to “vary- 
sttucBing levels of difficulty” in order that 
‘art IBthey may be properly “paced” to his 
eceptB intellectual development. The applica- 
it ifftion to learning among college students 
Man\fis organized around coeducation, race 
factors, homogeneous grouping, student 
rating of instructors, and _ teacher 
training as a specialized educational 
process. The last chapter, on adult 
nporf education, very clearly points out the 
etterf need for continuous learning on the part 
the} of all professional and lay adults in all 
| thf of their aspects of living if the school 
psy-f system is to function more effectively 


View, 
f the 
bility 


Jence for the service of everyone. 

cory, L. Tuomas Hoprxrns 

1e of Teachers College 

reha- Columbia University 

rable wt 

trial 

nder} Reid, Charles F. Education in the Terri- 

dap ‘ries and Outlying Possessions of the 

~ “f United States. Contributions to Edu- 

ence} cation, No. 825. New York: Bureau of 

1 by Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1941. 593 pp. $3.85. 

nded 


It took an attack upon Pearl Harbor 
sec} to make us realize the strategic im- 
10n.} portance of outlying American terri- 
tion} tories; it took a Reid to point out their 
the educational importance. This volume by 
ng} Charles F. Reid undoubtedly contains 
the! more pages than any other contribution 
off to education published by Teachers Col- 
ex} lege, Columbia University, but page for 


’ 
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page it contains more food for thought 
than most dissertations. 


Briefly the volume deals with the prog- 
ress and problems of education in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, Canal Zone, and the 
Virgin Islands. Each chapter begins 
with a review of the historical back- 
ground, population, social and economic 
organization, and government and po- 
litical status. Education is dealt with 
under the headings of history, adminis- 
tration, educational policy, educational 
opportunity, curriculum, health and 
sanitation, teaching personnel, school 
buildings and equipment, and private 
schools. Each chapter closes with a 
summary of the findings and recommen- 
dations for the improvement of public 
education. The ninth chapter compares 
education in the territories with the 
forty-eight state programs in Conti- 
nental United States. The final chapter 
is a summary and critique of the en- 
tire volume. 

The story of educational progress in 
the outlying territories is not every- 
where a pleasant one. In most cases 
America has based its educational gifts 
upon the policy of assimilation. We 
offered to a heterogeneous array of 
people school programs not greatly dif- 
ferent from those provided in Contin- 
nental United States. The realization 
finally came that “what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.” Now we 
have slowly turned to a policy of adapt- 
ing education to the cultural and eco- 
nomic interests of each outlying politi- 
cal area. ‘The process of transition 
has brought linguistic, curricular, ad- 
ministrative, and financial problems. 


The solution of these problems awaits 
the creation of certain conditions: (1) 
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formulation of an appropriate educa- 
tional philosophy, (2) increased finan- 
cial support, (3) appointment of pro- 
fessional administrators, (4) improve- 
ment of the professional status of 
teachers, (5) formulation of a curricu- 
lum in harmony with the accepted edu- 
cational philosophy, (6) comprehensive 
surveys of social and educational prob- 
lems in each outlying area, and (7) cre- 
ation of a federal agency competent to 
deal with the social and educational 
problems of the territories. 

Americans are beginning to think 
about post-war questions. The interde- 
pendence of the world, to which we have 
given service, will be in the forefront of 
our planning. Greater effort will have 
to be given to the problems of tolerance, 
understanding, and sharing. In winning 
the peace, educators can ill afford to 
neglect Reid’s contribution to America’s 
detiny. 

Frank W. Hussarp 

Director, Research Division 

National Education Association 
& 


Williams, Chester S. Ways of Dictator- 
ship. Edited by John W. Studebaker. 
Illustrated with documentary _photo- 
graphs. Evanston, Iillinois: Row, Peter- 
son and Company, 1941. 96 pp. $.48. 


“This little book on the Ways of Dic- 
tatorship does not ask the reader to 
take the author’s word. It quotes ex- 
tensively from the words and decrees of 
the dictators—words that show how they 
use propaganda to get power, to silence 
their critics, to regiment their people, 
and to undermine all democratic govern- 
ments.” 

The booklet includes a statement of 
the meaning of dictatorship, a discus- 
sion of the principles of the propa- 
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ganda program, the pointing out of th F 
tricks of showmanship used by dictators, i 
a statement of their plan to have on} 

big monopoly of communications anf, 
control, and discussion of the fifth col)" 
umn. The final chapter tells some things a 
that we can do about it. ¥ 


te: 


In style, the book is easy enough for 
the older grades and the many illustra- 
tions carry the message as fully as the 
text. L.C.M. f,,, 

Jw F 
rll 
Walraven, Margaret K., and Hall-Quest,f}}i 

Alfred L. Library Guidance for, 

Teachers. New York: John Wiley &f. 

Sons, Inc. xiv+308. $2.75. 


ot 
to 


Wi 


In this reviewer’s opinion, a new firsi}”« 
in books is Library Guidance forlt' 
Teachers. It is first in the field of book}? 
to present library guidance from the} 
standpoint of the teacher; it reaches }'" 
top rating in excellence of content, prac}? 
tical approach, definite suggestions for}!! 
procedure, positive and negative, and 
becomes a first purchase for the emer-fy 
gency bookshelf of the alert instructorfa 
and school librarian. It is a most in-}t 
spiring first for professional reading}¢ 

Actual library techniques receive 4}? 
minimum of attention in library guid-}s 
ance. Emphasis is on actual workingl¢ 
experience in the library with its ma- 
terials, personnel and _ services, read-f), 
ing guidance, the importance of the}y 
teacher’s encouragement and help in inf}, 
troducing young people to the world)) 
of print. Classroom and library ¢X}} 
amples, most of them drawn from Tech}} 
nical High School, Dallas, Texas, fur}; 
nish interesting, instructive situations}} 
The whole is delightful reading. To; 
quote the Dallas Times Herald: “One, 
text-book-writing teacher has let the, 
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THE READER’S GUIDE 


slip of her humanity show from beneath 
Her academic gown.” 

Starting with the premise that teach- 
jig children and young people the use 
{ the library meets one of the objec- 
tives of social education, and that cach 
teacher should be a guide or director 
pt his pupils in the use of library ma 
trials and, hence, should be familiar 
yith the basie principles of library or 
ganization and use, the authors con- 
clude that it can rightly be expected 
that the 
training in the use of the library to sat- 


teacher’s education include 
jsfy his own needs and to guide pupils 
jn satisfying theirs. They argue that 
‘ereative education, projects and activi- 
ties, pupil participation, the acquisition 
of comprehensive experience, and the 
scientific attitude of verifying require 
with 


mand skill in the independent use of 


tloser contacts libraries and de- 
their facilities.” 
Parts Three of the 


yive a specific answer to what teachers 


Two and book 


and pupils should be taught. ‘“The con- 
tent,” Mrs. Walraven says, “has been 
tvolved after long and interested study 
and experimentation with actual school 
situations, from work with teachers in 
tvening and summer courses.” 

Part T'wo deals more specifically with 
library procedures and tools, reading 
guidance, of the 


active cooperation 


"fteacher and librarian. Part Three deals 


with reference sources, so called illus- 


‘Ttrative materials, including not only dic 


‘Ttionaries, encyclopedias, periodical in- 


dexes, and biographical aids, but also 
the much desired sources of materials 
on holidays; with smaller subjects, such 
hs sex economics, 
Sports; and extensive lists of select ref- 


education, home 
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erence books for language arts and the 
social studies. 

Unusually accurate explanations and 
up-to-date illustrations, interesting defi- 
nitions of library terms, summary para- 
graphs and excellent bibliographies en- 
hance the value of the book. 

Very stimulating are sections dealin;; 
with pupil note-taking, the place of mag 
azines in creative education. There is no 
lack of conviction and courage in Mrs. 
Walraven’s stand when she says, “There 
is good in McCall’s, Pictorial, Good 
Housekeeping. We cannot all have Sat- 
urday Review but 
which students can understand and en- 
joy can be made to replace Dime Detec- 
tive, T'rue Confessions, and other lurid 
monthlies.” Equally frank is she in her 


tastes, magazines 


criticism of excessive reading of comic 

magazines by young people and her re- 

proach of parents and school people for 
their attitude with respect to the situa- 
tion. Minprep SemMMoNsS 

University of Kentucky 

& 

Williamson, Maude and Lyle, Mary Stew- 
art. Homemaking Education in the High 
School. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1941. 484 pp. #3.00. 


In 
Lyle 


1934 Professors Williamson 


gave to professional workers in 


and 


lhome economics a book filled with spe- 
cific the of 
riculum material and improvement in 
methods. In 1941 these same authors 
a book that 
materials 


aids for enrichment cur- 


shows 
the 
of enriching the entire 


gave to education 


how economics can be 
means not only 
school program but how home and fam- 
> 
ily life education can be of service in a 
program for community improvement. 
The student in training or the young 


teacher in the field can find in this vol- 
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ume, as she did in the previous book, 
help in her day by day problems, as- 
sistance in building a functional pro- 
gram in home economics, and methods 
of evaluating her work in terms of stu- 
dent development. 

The chapters on home visitation, home 
experiences, home economics for boys, 
adult education in 
rooms and furnishings for homemaking 


homemaking, and 
cducation give most welcome help to stu- 
dents, teachers, and supervisors. 

The prospective teacher is shown how 
she can evaluate her own resources, how 
she can most effectively go about secur- 
ing a position, and when she has been 
successful in this, what she should do to 
become a participating member of thi 
As a final chapter in this 
helpful volume the young teacher is 


community. 


taken into the council and given help in 
building a well rounded out program of 
living for herself. 

This book is no casual revision of 
Homemaking Education in the High 
School as published seven years ago. The 
authors have included up-to-date facts, 
methods, and experiences. Because of 
this young teachers, supervisors, and 
will 
come this new source of help in the im- 
provement of our program of Home 
and Family Life in Education. 

Heten Jupy Bonn 


workers in teacher education wel- 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
& 

Edward, Newton, Editor. /ducation In a 
Democracy. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941. 160 pp. $1.25. 
This book is a series of eight lectures 

given by professors in the University of 

Chicago under the auspices of the 

Charles R. Walgren Foundation. Pro- 
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fessor Newton Edwards compiled q 


edited them. The chapters are entitled 


The Evolution of American Edueatigy 
Ideals, Newton Edwards 
Kducation for Social Cohesion in a }), 
mocracy, Robert J. 
Essential Functions of Education jy 
Democracy, Guy 'T’. Buswell 
Edueation and the Process of Indiyidy; 
Adjustment, Mandel Sherman 
The Relation of the Curriculum to Ame 
ican Democratic Ideals, Ralph \ 
Tyler 
Democratic Ideals in ‘Teaching and Aq 
ministration, William C. Reavis 
The Social Significance of New Educ 
tional Services, John Dale Russell 
The University’s Responsibility for Edd 
cation in a Democracy, George | 


Works 


Havighurst 


In these several chapters there is « 
appraisal of education in a democrac 
A rather 


uniform philosophy ru 


through them. ‘There are at presei 
many books and magazine articles dea 
ing with democracy. In fact they no 
come from the press so numerously « 
almost to deaden for some the thinkin 
on the question. Educators must fae 
the problems of the present world crisi 
tc do what they can to save democrac; 

One contributing factor in checkin 
one’s own thinking is reading the wn 
ings of those competent to  stimulai 
critical thinking. This little book cat 
serve just this purpose, for these eigl! 
men are recognized for their stimulatio 
to thinking and they have raised her 
many challenging questions. The reade 
may not agree in all respects with thes 
men who are experts in their fields, bu 
it is good to see where agreement lie 
If disagreement occurs the causes fo 
the differences may be found and th 
reader then may justify his own pos 
tion or change it. L.C.M. 





